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DEPARTMENT OF UTTER CONFUSION: We received a good- 
natured but baffled telephone call the other day from 
Professor Oskar Morgenstern which gave us the night- 
marish feeling that there was a yawning chasm at our feet 
and that we deserved to be plunged into it. For the call re- 
vealed that we had committed an editorial blunder which 
is inexcusable for any..publication and which was certainly 
unique in our @wn experience—erroneously attributing one 
distinguished *prefessor’s article to another distinguished 
professor. 

The article in question was “An Approach to the Summit,” 
which appeared in our January 4 issue under Professor 
Morgenstern’s byline. The burden of his affable plaint was 
that he found the article very interesting—one, indeed to 
which he could take little exception—but it was not his, and 
what was up? It was then that a great light dawned, and 
we tried to scurry for cover from its blinding rays. We 
realized that the article was actually written by Professor 
Hans J. Morgenthau. 

It happened like this. Before Executive Editor S. M. 
Levitas left for an extended trip to Europe a while back, 
he told us to expect articles from both professors during 
his absence. Sure enough, after his departure, an article 
arrived under cover of a note with a hand-written signature. 
It’s the signature that holds the key to this mystery. For 
we misread Morgen.... for Morgen..... —a not unnatural 
confusion, we like to think. (Over the telephone, Morgen- 


stern told us with amusement that he has already had the 
experience of being addressed as Morgenthau.) 

Our profound apologies, then, to Professors Morgenthay 
and Morgenstern, as well as to our misled readers. Since 
it was the latter’s byline and biographical sketch that a. 
companied the article, we think it only just and fitting that 
readers know something more about the former, who was the 
more slighted. 

Hans J. Morgenthau was born in Germany just 56 years 
ago. After studying at the universities of Berlin, Frankfort 
and Munich and at the Graduate Institute for International 
Studies in Geneva, Switzerland, he practiced and taught law 
in Frankfort, Geneva and Madrid. He came to this county 
in 1937 and was naturalized in 1943. During that six-year 
period he taught law, history and political science at Brook- 
lyn College and the University of Kansas. Since then he 
has been teaching at the University of Chicago (as a full 
professor after 1949), and since 1950 has headed the Center 
for the Study of American Foreign Policy there. In all this 
time he has also been a visiting professor and lecturer at 
many universities, such as Harvard, Princeton and California, 
and at the Air and Army War Colleges, and has served as 
a State Department consultant. Morganthau has written 
widely for journals throughout the country, including the 
New Republic, Commentary and the Yale Review. Among 
his influential books are Politics Among Nations, In De 
fense of the National Interest and Dilemmas of Politics. 
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RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S State of 
Di. Union message was a fairly 
comprehensive catalogue of the na- 
tion’s needs, but hardly a satisfactory 
program for action. When Harry S. 
Truman was President, he was criti- 
ced for loading his State of the 
Union messages with proposals that 
he knew would not be approved by 
Congress, Eisenhower has gone to 
the other extreme; his State of the 
Union messages have been notable 









for their pedestrian generalities and 
lack of specific proposals. 

Every Eisenhower State of the 
Union message has been disappoint- 
ing except to the bookkeepers in the 
Budget Bureau and the Treasury De- 
partment. Yet each December hopes 
soar in Washington that the next 
message will be different and will 
mark a break with the crusty con- 
servatism that has dominated the 
Eisenhower years. As the 1960 State 
of the Union message proceeded from 
memorandum to memorandum and 
draft to draft, Washington was more 
hopeful than usual. 

This was the last State of the 
Union message that would count for 
Eisenhower. He will deliver his final 
message a year from now, on the 
eve of his retirement from office, but 
that message will only be a validic- 
ory that will mean little except as 
part of the historical record of his 
Administration, 

Much had happened in the eight 
nonths since the death of John Foster 
Dulles, 2nd in the 15 months since 
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from the White House. Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon had been to 
Russia, Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev had been to the United 
States, and the President himself had 
been to Europe twice and had visited 
seven Asian and African nations. 
Since Adams had left the White 
House, the stuffy atmosphere of the 
Presidential office seemed to have 
given way to a more reasonable ap- 
proach to some domestic problems. 

Nevertheless, the only 
news in the State of the Union mes- 
sage was the President’s announce- 
ment that he believes there will be 
a surplus of $200 million in the fiscal 
year ending next June 30 and a 
surplus of $4.2 billion in the 1961 
fiscal year. These windfalls, said the 
President, ought to be applied to 
the reduction of the nation’s $290 
billion public debt. 

The Administration’s obsession 
with the balanced budget and the 
national debt remains as dominant a 
part of its thinking as it did seven 
years ago when Eisenhower assumed 
office. The nation’s schools or slums 
are obviously not going to get more 
Federal assistance now that the steel 
strike is settled and all’s right with 
the budgetary world. The $290 bil- 
lion public debt surely is a mortgage 
which our children will have to bear, 
as the President noted in his message. 
But inadequate schools, festering 
slums and cities strangling in the 


genuine 


‘ congestion of the motor age consti- 


tute a much heavier mortgage on the 
nation’s future. 





The Penurious 
State of the 


President's opening address to politicking election-year Congress revives old debates 


nion 


It may turn out, of course, that 
the President’s revenue and expendi- 
ture estimates for the next 18 months 
are unjustifiably optimistic, as so 
many other budgetary predictions: 
have been. Eisenhower himself noted 
that all but one of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s health, education and wel- 
fare programs, meager though they 
may be, will cost as much next year 
or more than they have in the past. 
If Congress expands these and the 
other domestic programs that are al- 
ways popular in an election year, 
the ‘surplus which now seems to be 
so clearly in sight may be just an- 
other fiscal mirage. In fact, a slight 
dip in business activity could wipe 
out all of the surplus; 
weather in the corn and wheat belts 
could pile up still more farm sur- 
pluses which, as Democrats as well 
as Republicans know, can quickly 
eat away billions of Federal dollars. 

But at this point it does not really 
matter whether the President’s fiscal 
estimates of $79.8 billion in expendi- 
tures and $84 billion in tax revenues 
during the year beginning next July 
1 are too optimistic. What does mat- 
ter is that Eisenhower has confidently 
talked of a surplus and has decided 
that if it materializes it ought to be 
used to reduce the national debt 
rather than to help alleviate lingering 
poverty at home and endemic misery 
among the millions of Asians and 
Africans, some of whose pitiful faces 
looked up so hopefully to the Presi- 
dent as he passed them by during his 
Asian and African trip. The revolu- 
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tion of rising expectations will of 
course continue, but still without a 
full measure of assistance from the 
United States. 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (D.- 
Minn.) has raised the tattered banner 
of the poor man as the symbol of his 
Presidential campaign, which is 
poorly financed. But Humphrey ap- 
parently is going to be too busy 
chasing down convention delegates 
to find time to spearhead a drive for 
more foreign aid. What is needed is 
leadership from such a person as 
Senator J. William Fulbright (D.- 
Ark.), who is chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and has 
no Presidential ambitions. 

Few demands for tax reductions 
have followed the President’s an- 
nouncement that a surplus of better 
than $4 billion is in sight. Yet it 
seems only yesterday that the Re- 
publican 80th Congress of 1947 and 
1948 made tax reduction the first 
order of legislative business and lost 
to the veto of President Truman. The 
Eisenhower campaign of 1952 was 
filled with assurances that taxes can 
and will be reduced. They were cut 
six years ago, but this automatic 
reduction, which had been written in- 
to law by a Democratic Congress at 
the time of the Korean War, was a 
direct consequence of the cessation 
of the Korean conflict rather than a 
result of Republican fiscal prudence. 

Even some of the most blatantly 
political members of Congress seem 


to be resigned to high taxes for now 
and perhaps ever more. The in- 
creasing demands from taxpayers 
for governmental services and the 
growing realization that these services 
do indeed cost a good deal of money 
appear to have offset to a consider- 
able degree the supposedly great 
political appeal of a demagogic cam- 
paign-year promise of lower taxes. 

The President’s concern with peace 
dominated his message, but when all 
the rhetoric is cleared away there is 
little left except statements with 
which no American would disagree. 
We must, said Eisenhower, be vigi- 
lant, determined and dedicated. Our 
relations with the Soviet Union are 
perhaps less strained than they were, 
the President noted, but then he went 
on to warn that we must not be mis- 
led by “pleasant promises.” He urged 
a “widening of communications be- 
tween our two peoples,” but indi- 
cated that he had no real hope for 
progress on the international control 
of nuclear weapons or for disarma- 
ment, 

Indeed, the only real accomplish- 
ment in international affairs that the 
President cited was the Antarctic 
treaty, the significance of which 
hardly seems to be as great as the 
Administration has tried to make it. 
Despite the inferences by some of the 
Antarctic-philes that this frozen con- 
tinent could hold in its frozen wastes 
the key to a peaceful world, the 
Antarctic treaty seems to have been 








a cheap concession in the name of q, discu 
existence on the part of the USSR fense 

Eisenhower’s comments on the and 
needs of Asia and Africa, where th no ¢ 
future of the world could well } comi 
decided, were as disappointing af mycl 
was his discussion of America’ Ame’ 
balance of payments deficit. There isf he ¢ 
he said, a “titanic challenge” inf an ¢ 
Asia and Africa which of course “ye space 
must squarely face.” But how? Onl} come 
“through the World Bank and othe stp 
instrumentalities,” which the Presi agail 
dent did not name but are obvioushf oyer 
the existing foreign assistance pro§ Ame 
grams. Eisenhower’s exhortation to Whit 
the underdeveloped nations “to exer} of w 
cise the national discipline neces fense 
sary for any sustained developmen§ Ey 
period” hardly was necessary. Ha talk 
sounded like a rich and _ successfilf farm 
reminding _ his 
nephews that they must indeed work prob 
hard to reach the enviable and com peat 
fortable position in the world thalff on th 





uncle struggling have 


he now occupies. man 

The President talked gravely aboulf tires 
the balance of payments deficit ani sions 
repeated the cliché that the Unite} Ty 
States can best overcome this particu did 
lar deficit by encouraging the etg devel 
pansion of world trade. A propos meet 
for further tariff reductions or {0§ resul 
greater American economic associi§ fail t 
tion with the countries of Westen} Pres 
Europe, however, would have bei a coy 
so much more forceful than a restale prob 
ment of obvious trade truths. to in 

When the President moved on '® estab 
missi 
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me of cof iscuss the nation’s space and de- 
1€ USSR fense programs, he remained calm 
on the snd confident. He certainly indicated 
where the no concern over any gaps or short- 
well bi comings. His critics, who believe that 
inting af much of the gap between Soviet and 
America American space achievements could 
There isf he closed with the appropriation of 
enge” inf an extra billion dollars or so for the 
urse “Wf space programs, will try to divert 
w? OnlScome of that inviting $4.2 billion 
ind othe surplus to the space budget. But once 
he Presi again they will find it difficult to 
obviouslf overcome a feeling shared by so many 
ince pro¥ Americans that the General in the 
tation tj White House surely is the best judge 
“to exer} of what constitutes an adequate de- 
le neces§ fense program. 
elopmen§ Even in the brief time he gave to 
sary. Hétalk of strikes and surpluses, of 
uccessiu§ farms and cities, Eisenhower could 
trugglingf have outlined solutions for existing 
eed workfproblems rather than solemnly re- 
and com peat his plea for a “jaw-bone” attack 
orld thaff on the differences between labor and 
management and recite the rather 
ely aboulf tiresome statistics about the dimen- 
ficit anf sions of our farm surpluses. 
e Unite} The settlement of the steel strike 
s partic did not obviate the need for the 
the etgdevelopment of better methods to 
propos meet the emergency situations which 
s or fo result when labor and management 
associi§ fail to agree in a basic industry. The 

Weste } President did not even suggest that 
ive Dea commission be set up to study the 
a reslalt@ problem. In fact, his message failed 
. to include a single proposal for the 
-d on establishment of a Presidential com- 
mission, once the favorite Eisenhower 
Htechnique for getting a pesky prob- 
lem out of the way, which is an in- 
dication of how tired the Administra- 
tion has become. 

Regular discussions between labor 
aid management at times when con- 
ptcts are not about to expire are 

as the President noted, but they 
me hardly a substitute for govern- 
Mental procedures to help settle 
Mikes with nationwide implications 
hen it becomes clear that the parties 
a dispute cannot reach an agree- 
ment by themselves. However much 
Usenhower believes that labor-man- 
gement peace depends “primarily 
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upon the good common sense of the 
responsible individuals,” only Gov- 
ernment intervention and the fear of 
Congressional action settled the steel 
strike. 

The President had nothing new 
to offer farmers either. Here was one 
of the most disappointing sections of 
his message. If seven years of Ezra 
Taft Benson as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture have proved anything except 
Benson’s rather genial stubborness in 
the face of economic as well as politi- 
cal facts, the years have clearly in- 
dicated that the United States had 
better learn to live with its farm 
surpluses. They are not going to dry 
up and blow away across the plains. 

The President had an opportunity 
to propose a genuine food-for-peace 
plan. Last year, both Eisenhower and 
Benson talked about using our sur- 
pluses to help Asian and African 
countries, but only Senator Hum- 
phrey drew up anything resembling 
a workable program. This year, de- 
spite the impression that the hungry 
faces of Asia supposedly made on the 
President during his trip, there was 
no mention of a food-for-peace pro- 
gram in his message. Such a pro- 
gram would cost money, but it is 
doubtful that it would cost any more 
than is now being spent to pile up 
the surpluses in gleaming storage bins 
which have become as much of a part 
of the rural American scene today 
as windmills once were. 

Eisenhower’s concern over infla- 
tion is hardly supported by the price 
movements of the immediate past or 
those likely in the months ahead. 
Creeping inflation has not greatly 
damaged the nation’s economy and 
is not likely to do nearly as much 
harm in the future as could its alter- 
native—creeping recession. 

The civil rights of millions of 
Americans certainly are as serious a 
problem as inflation; yet the Presi- 
dent’s remarks about civil rights 
legislation amounted to only a per- 
functory restatement of a plea for 
the tepid legislation which the Ad- 
ministration proposed last year. The 
climate for some additional legisla- 








tion to assure voting rights to more 
Americans seems to be particularly 
good on Capitol Hill—partly because 
of the Presidential ambitions of 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson (D.-Texas). Thus, a strong 
statement from Eisenhower would 
have been helpful. 

Schools received as scant notice 
from the President as did civil rights. 
He declared that “the route to better- 
trained minds is not through the 
swift administration of a Federal 
hypodermic or sustained financial 
transfusion,” and then asked Con- 
gress to enact the Administration’s 
classroom construction bill, which 
would build few schools but, said 
Eisenhower, would advance “our edu- 
cational system in the traditional 
American way.” 

The President devoted three per- 
functory paragraphs of his message 
to the vast problems resulting from 
the concentration of more and more 
Americans in cities. He did not even 
suggest that perhaps the Federal 
Government ought to reassess its 
views toward assistance for state and 
local governments struggling to ar- 
rest the decay, blight and congestion 
of our cities. Here is one of the most 
important problems of our time, but 
the Eisenhower Administration ap- 
parently is not particularly concerned 
about it because any attempt at a 
solution would cost money. 

Whoever succeeds Eisenhower, 
whether he be Nixon, Senator John 
F. Kennedy (D.-Mass.), Humphrey, 
Johnson, Adlai E. Stevenson, Senator 
Stuart Symington (D.-Mo.) or some 
even darker horse, will be forced to 
do more than list the nation’s hopes 
and fears, as Eisenhower did once 
again in his State of the Union mes- 
sage this year. America must either 
meet its needs or suffer the conse- 
quences of demotion to the status of 
a second-class power. Events in the 
1960s are likely to move even more 
swiftly than they have in the last 
decade. And it is going to take more 
than the familiar phrases and vague 
remedies of the President’s message 
to meet the challenges of the ’60s. 
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for American democrats, 
whether they spell the word with a 
big “D” or a little one. Since 1928, 
we have been hoping for a chance 
to make up for the raw deal we 
handed to Al Smith. Al was one of 


the best men we have had jin our 


ones 


ao LAST WEEKS have been sad 


time. He was honest. brave. intel- 
ligent and energetic. Had he been 
elected President, he would have 
been counted among the great ones. 
He was defeated for the worst of 
reasons—because he was a Catholic. 
His defeat has been on the conscience 
of millions of Americans ever since 
that day in 
1928. 


There are many 
Senator John Kennedy. People are 


unfortunate election 
opinions of 


for or against him for a variety of 
reasons. But there are hosts of voters 
who have hoped that he would be 
nominated because that would give 
them a chance to show that the Al 
Smith business was all a mistake, 
that we are not as bad as we looked 
in 1928. They hoped for an honest, 
straightforward election with Ken- 
nedy on one side and Nixon on the 
other. 

For my part. I have never actually 
favored the young Senator from 
Massachusetts. I have argued in favor 
of Hubert Humphrey from the start. 
I believe that Humphrey has a better 
grasp of national problems than any 
other Democrat except Stevenson, 
and he has by far the best chance 
to be elected. All that I wanted for 
Kennedy was fair chance in the race 
for the nomination. If he is nomi- 


nated. I will vote for him with 
pleasure. 
6 
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” By William E. Bohn 


No Chance for 


Senator Kennedy 


But Kennedy is not going to be 
nominated. And this, it seems to me, 
is a tragedy. We shall not have a 
chance to make good the wrong done 
in 1928. The misunderstanding be- 
Catholics and non-Catholics 
has increased in bitterness rather 
than been toned down. The great 


tween 


campaign which the young Senator 
has been making is now of no avail. 
He will go on serving in the Senate 
and this episode will be nothing 
more than a bright dream of his 
optimistic youth. 

It is natural to inquire what reason 
I have for feeling so certain about 
all of these things. Ever since the 
Catholic bishops’ statement on birth 
control, I have read many newspapers 
and discussed this matter with many 
friends and acquaintances. I have 
not come across a single person or 
paper who does not agree that as 
of now the attractive young Senator 
may as well call off his Presidential 
campaign, 

There are said to be 39 million 
Catholics in this country. From the 
start they have played a great part 
in making America what it is. Most 
of them have been democrats—with 
both the big and little “D.” They 
helped mightily to win the Civil War 
(and perhaps that is one reason why 
some Southerners are against them). 
In the ranks of labor they furnish 
a good percentage of the membership 
and more than their fraction of the 
leadership. They have served in 
elected and appointed offices clear up 
to the top, except that of President. 
Many must recall, as I do, the period 
when a Catholic served with great 
distinction as Chief Justice of the 





United States. It would b. impossible 
to think that Catholic otlicials haye 


not freely followed their consciences 
and their reason in making their 
official decisions. No one but a few 


brain-twisted idiots could have any 
prejudice against the average Catho. 
lic, 

That statement of the bishops was 
the most unfortunate piece of public 
relations activity I ever observed, 
This is not because it spoke up 
against the promotion of birth con. 
trol or opposed the Government's ef. 
forts to reduce the population ex. 
Any people, 
naturally, has the right to adopt any 
reasonable attitude about any public 
problem. Many Catholics are as in- 
dependent as the members of any 


plosion. group of 


other denomination. 

But that blast from the bishops has 
changed the view of many Ameri- 
cans about how the Catholic Church 
is run. Population growth is surely 
one of the world’s most urgent prob. 
lems. It must be met at once and 
with the most effective means. In 
the face of this situation, the top 
officials of this American 
church denounce the most effective 
contraceptive methods and _ suggest 
some obviously ineffective ways of 
meeting the danger. 

But the position itself is not what 
has provided the greatest shock. What 
disturbs many people is the tone 
of the pronouncement. These men 
speak like dictators. They say that 
the Catholics of the United States 
are against direct and effective meth 
ods of birth control. How do they 
know? Have they ever taken a vole 
of their members? 

The bishops, of course, make the 
situation seem worse than it is. They 
give Protestant or Jewish citizens the 
impression that they have the alr 
thority to give orders and expet 
obedience. And because they tak 
that way a fine, intelligent, patriotic 
American citizen named Jack Ker- 
nedy has not the remotest chance t0 
be nominated as the Democratit 
candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States. 
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By Robert J. Alexander 


LATIN AMERICA: 
NEUTRALISM IN 1960? 


Basic U.S. policy shift is needed to retain friendship 


HE UNITED STATES is now be- 
Bianine to reap what it has 
sown during the last decade or more 
in Latin America. The hostile recep- 
tion of Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon in several Latin American 
capitals in 1958, particularly in Lima 
md Caracas, was the first warning 
signal. In recent months, riots in 
Argentina have forced the cancela- 
tio’ of a Point Four educational pro- 
gam, riots have broken out in 
Panama over the question of the 
Canal, and Fidel Castro’s Cuban 
Government has become increasingly 
hostile. The situation is likely to get 
worse rather than better in the near 
future. 

Many elements enter into the grow- 
ing suspicion with which the people 
and leaders of the Latin American 
nations look upon the United States. 
This country and its policies are by 
nd means entirely responsible for the 
situation, but certainly they have 
been a major contributing force, and 
they have done little to counteract 
ati-Yankeeism in the area. 

Looked at from the Latin Ameri- 
can point of view, since World War 
Il the United States has failed to 
give any imaginative leadership to 
the countries of the New World. 
Indeed. it seems to have followed 
‘ hypocritical, cynical and even 
menacing policy toward the other 
uations of the Hemisphere. Many 
in Americans have concluded that 
the U.S. is really concerned with dic- 
latorship only when it is a menace to 
ls own national security, and is 
Perfectly willing not only to live 
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with but to encourage tyranny when 
the tyrant is not stridently anti- 
United States. 

Furthermore, as the Latin Ameri- 
cans see it, we have reneged on 
promises we made to them. during 
and right after the War, when we 
were anxious for their fullest co- 
operation in providing raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs. They were led 
to believe that after the War we 
would launch a massive aid program 
to spur their own much-yearned-for 
economic development. With con- 
siderable justification, they feel these 
promises have not been fulfilled. 

Consequently, we enter this decade 
faced with the beginning of what 
may become a formidable crisis in 
our relations with Latin American 
countries. We are faced for the first 
time with the distinct possibility that 
a neutralist bloc may emerge in the 
Western Hemisphere. This presents 
the United States with the necessity 
of re-establishing its relations with 
the Latin American nations on a new 
basis, or facing very serious conse- 
quences. It is not too late to retrieve 
the situation, but the time is short. 

After the War, the Latin Amer- 
icans were faced with two funda- 
mental problems: (1) the struggle 
between the forces of democracy and 
the forces of dictatorship; (2) the 
intense desire of the Latin Ameri- 
can peoples and leaders for rapid 
economic development and improved 
living standards. On the basis of the 
United States’ posture during the 
War and the promise which they 
felt it had made, the Latin Ameri- 


cans looked to this country for sym- 
pathetic understanding and positive 
help in dealing with these problems. 

But they failed to get what they 
were looking for either in terms of 
help for democracy or of adequate 
aid for economic development. The 
principal architects of United States 
foreign policy were forced by cir- 
cumstances to turn their attention 
almost exclusively to those areas in 
which the menace of Communism 
seemed to be most urgent—Western 
Europe, the emerging countries of 
Asia, and most recently the turbulent 
peoples of Africa. The result has been 
a tendency more or less to take Latin 
America for granted, to notice it 
only when there was some flareup 
which seemed to menace this coun- 
try’s position. 
Symptomatic of this neglect were the 
expressions of shocked surprise over 
Nixon’s reception in 
Latin America and President Eisen- 
hower’s recent press conference re- 
mark that he cannot understand 
why the peoples of Latin America 
don’t like us. 

It is almost trite these days to re- 
count the type of errors we have 
committed: during the last decade 
and a half. Simply put, these errors 
were of two kinds: frequently reiter- 
ated support for the Latin American 
dictators, and failure to provide ade- 
quate capital and technical aid for 
the growth of the Latin American 
economies, In 1954, for example, we 
gave the Order of Merit, the highest 
non-military award this country has 
to offer, to dictators Manuel Odria 
of Peru and Marcos Perez Jimenez 
of Venezuela, and accompaned these 
medals with citations of praise which 
were a patent insult to the citizens 
of those countries. 

The United States gave a simi- 
lar award late in 1958 to General 
Tabernillas, commander of ex-Presi- 
dent Fulgencio Batista’s air force, who 
was in charge of bombing open towns 
in his own country during the two- 


national _ security 


unfavorable 


year-long Cuban civil war. In 1955, 
after one uprising had failed to over- 
throw Peron, and shortly before a 








second one succeeded, the U.S. 
found it necessary to send a cabinet 
member to visit him, and this high 
U.S. official found it necessary to 
compare Peron to Abraham Lincoln 
in terms which were obviously de- 
signed to show that he was a greater 
figure than our martyr President. 

Throughout 1957 and 1958, while 
Batista was fighting a civil war to 
maintain his tyranny, we gave open 
support to his dictatorship. We armed 
his forces for 15 months of this 
period, and maintained a military 
training mission in Cuba working 
with his soldiers right down to the 
end of the conflict. Our ambassadors 
in Havana during the Batista regime 
were on notoriously friendly terms 
with the dictator. 

Several recent episodes show that 
this attitude toward the dictators has 
not changed fundamentally in spite 
of Nixon’s unfortunate experiences. 
During the rebel invasion of Nica- 
ragua last June, the U. S. ambassador 
became virtually a spokesman for the 
Somoza dictatorship, giving inter- 
views in which he spoke well of the 
regime and attacked those trying to 
overthrow it. At almost the same 
moment the Dominican Republic was 
also being attacked by rebel invaders, 
the U.S. Navy dispatched three ad- 
mirals on a “good will” trip to 
Ciudad Trujillo; one of the admirals 
was accompanied by a steel band, 
which he announced he had brought 
along to entertain the dictator, Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael Trujillo. Mean- 
while, we have a Marine mission in 
Haiti training the armed forces of 
dictator Francois Duvalier. 

So long as the dictators remained 
in power, it was difficult if not im- 
possible for the people of those coun- 
tries to express their objections to 
U.S. aid to their rulers. The full 
extent of these objections began to 
become obvious with the fall of a 
considerable number of them in re- 
cent years. 

These grievances are supplemented 
by objections to U. S. economic poli- 
cies in the area. Although the Export- 
Import Bank has had in the Latin 


Americans its best customer, it is 
generally felt that this government-to- 
government aid has not been suffici- 
ent. Furthermore, there is growing 
objection to the way loans are nego- 
tiated. 

The Latin American problem of 
economic development is compli- 
cated by the fact that the area has 
the world’s most rapidly growing 
population. It requires a gigantic 
effort in order to keep up with this 
population increase, let alone over- 
come it. Although considerable prog- 
ress has been made since 1945, it 
has been too slow, and there is a 
growing feeling of frustration in 
many of the Latin American nations 
with regard to future development 
prospects. 

It should be noted that the Latin 
Americans themselves are often un- 
willing to take steps which would 
hasten their own economic growth. 
Two issues in this connection come 
immediately to mind. Most of these 
nations spend an inordinately large 
amount of money on the maintenance 
and expansion of their armed forces 
—expenditures which are harmful 
from the economic point of view and 
noxious in terms of the democratic 
perspectives of the area. And few 
of them have been willing to carry 
out agrarian reform programs which 
would convert the large rural masses 
who today are virtually “out of the 
market” into consumers of the goods 
produced by their nations’ growing 
industries. 

However, even those nations which 
have significantly reduced their mili- 
tary expenditures and _ carried 
through agrarian reform are very 
frustrated at their rate of economic 
growth. And the Latin American na- 
tions which seek loans or other help 
from the U.S. are understandably 
distressed that they must come vir- 
tually hat-in-hand to Washington, to 
beg for special consideration. There 
is no long-term planning for such 
aid, and there is little demonstration 
from our side that we feel the hemi- 
sphere’s economic development is a 
joint effort to be entered into in a 





spirit of cooperation and mutual as. 
sistance. 

All of the Latin American griey. 
ances have tended to come io a head 
as a result of the overthrow of dicta. 
tors since 1955. The situation has 
become particularly acute since the 
Cuban revolution of January 1, 1959, 
Cuba’s new leaders are quite frankly 
anti-U.S. and they are actively seek. 
ing support for a general anti-Yankee 
policy among their neighbors. 

What is needed more than any. 
thing else is a fundamental change of 
attitude by our top leaders, to appeal 
directly to the minds and hearts of 
the Latin Americans. U.S. leader. 
ship must operate in two basic fields: 
politics and economics. It must adopt 
unequivocally the position that this 
country favors and supports the evolu- 
tion of democracy in this hemisphere 
every whit as much as it does for the 
countries behind the Iron and Bam. 
boo Curtains. This does not mean 
that we interfere overtly in their in- 
ternal affairs, It means that we should 
cease aiding the remaining dictators 
of the hemisphere, and that we should 
be most friendly toward those re: 
zimes which owe their tenure in office 
to genuine popular election and 
which maintain the widest possible 
degree of civil liberties. 

Dynamic U.S. leadership of the 
hemisphere should also mean a new 
approach to economic development. 
It should start with a U.S. offer to 
discuss with the Latin American 
countries their problems of economic 
growth on a more or less long-range 
basis—as we discussed economic re 
covery with the West Europeans in 
1947-48. Out of these conversations 
should come a hemisphere-wide pro 
gram of economic cooperation and 
development which would involve 
both U.S. aid to Latin America and 
possible mutual assistance among the 
countries of the south. 

Such a fundamental revision of our 
policy is long overdue. It would offer 
some hope of reversing the trend to 
ward increasingly bad relations be 
tween ourselves and our Latin neigh 
bors. But time is running out. 
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INDIA PREPARES 
FOR RUSSIAN PRESIDENT 


Current disenchantment with Communism dampens public enthusiasm for Voroshilov visit 


New DE.uI 
ovIET PRESIDENT Klimenti Voro- 
S shilov’s visit to this country 
next week may throw some light on 
the theory that the two giants of 
the Communist world—Russia and 
China—no longer are marching in 
step. The theory cannot be entirely 
brushed aside as wishful thinking, 
for as far as India is concerned 
there is some evidence to prove what 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
holds as a firm conviction: that 
whereas Moscow will do anything 
to prevent war right now, Peking will 
do virtually anything to provoke 
one. 

Nehru bases his reasoning on the 
manner in which Russia has reacted 
to the Sino-Indian border dispute. 
Moscow’s attitude has been one of 
correct neutrality, The Russian press 
has been impartially reporting both 
New Delhi’s and Peking’s versions of 
border incidents, and the Indian mis- 
sion in Moscow has been told 
privately that Khrushchev considers 
the Chinese attitude “stupid.” 

New Delhi is currently pleased with 
Moscow, and Voroshilov, in the role 
of conciliator, is now coming to con- 
solidate this pleasure by explaining 
his country’s policy and _ attitude. 
During his 10-day visit, Soviet as- 
sistance to India’s third Five-Year 
Plan will become crystallized and out 
of Moscow’s horn of plenty is likely 
to pour a billion rubles worth of 
plants and machinery. The Russians 








SHarokn Sapavata, New LEADER 
correspondent in India, also writes 
for the Christian Science Monitor. 
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VOROSHILOV: RUSSIAN CONCILIATOR 


have indicated that they are pre- 
pared to double the million-ton steel 
output of the plant they now are 
readying for the Indian Government 
at Bhilai, in Central India. They will 
almost certainly set up a 2.5 million- 
ton oil refinery in East India, a 250,- 
000 kilowatt thermal power station 
in the south and a pharmaceuticals 
complex of five plants which by 1964 
promises to turn out an annual $50 
million worth of drugs and surgical 
equipment. 

This much is firm. The addition- 
al “bounty,” however, may include 
a major machinery-manufacturing 
plant—the third Five-Year Plan em- 
phasizes this type of plant in an ef- 
fort to reduce foreign exchange— 
and stepped-up assistance in oil ex- 
ploration. To arrange all _ this, 
Voroshilov will be accompanied by 
First Deputy Premier Frol R. Kozlov 





and leading Presidium member 
Madame Ekaterina Furtseva. An ad- 
vance guard will come in a special 
press plane to analyze public reaction 
to the visit, and this bothers the 
Indian Government a good deal. For 
although it is preparing the same 
kind of ceremonial welcome it gave 
to President Eisenhower, there is 
an uncomfortable feeling that the 
public response may not be exactly 
enthusiastic. 

India is in the throes of disenchant- 
ment with Communism and this dis- 
enchantment is even directed toward 
several members of the Nehru Cabi- 
net. Very few responsible Indians 
share Nehru’s satisfaction with Soviet 
neutrality in the Sino-Indian dispute, 
because the feeling persists that Rus- 
sia, closer to China than to India, 
must always carry China with her 
—or at least not openly antagonize 
her. 

Moreover, in the last 18 months 
Russia seems to have become more 
European-minded, willingly handing 
the movement for control and direc- 
tion in Asia to Peking. Thus the In- 
dian Communist party has been 
looking east, not west, for help and 
comfort; and the fact that Chinese 
aggression in the Himalayas has de- 
livered it a kick in the teeth will not 
prevent it from going on looking and 
hoping. (The elections in the South 
Indian state of Kerala, scheduled for 
February 1, are deeply affected by 
the Chinese incursions. The Kerala 
voter is continually being told that 
a vote for the Communist party is a 
vote for China.) 

In the country’s mood of disillu- 








sion, easily sparked into anger these 
days, the Government will have te 
work hard to provide a suitable wel- 
come for the Russian President. It 
might put up a good show in Delhi, 
but the President will tour more 
than just the capital—and right now, 
in the country at large, there appears 
to be a singular lack of cordiality. 
New Delhi votaries of non-alignment, 
therefore, are busy throwing out 
hints that the visit may lead to the 
de-fusing of the explosive situation 
between this country and China. 
These efforts may boomerang, how- 
ever, if Russian efforts to restrain 
the junior partner prove abortive and 
China moves further south with the 
advent of spring. 

The scene set by Communist Chi- 
nese Premier Chou En-lai—which 
provided such a perfect backdrop 
for President Eisenhower—is there- 
fore unlikely to help President 
Voroshilov. Nevertheless, the visit 
may prove useful as a curtain-raiser 
for Russia’s “summit” attitude. India 
is interested in finding out whether 
the world’s two mightiest nations 
genuinely want to coexist. It is al- 
ready convinced that the United 
States, as represented by its Presi- 
dent, is willing to give it a trial. Now 
it is Russia’s turn to do the con- 
vincing—in a country which remem- 
bers Hungary, is unlikely to forget 
Tibet in a hurry and cannot forgive 
what looks like a deliberate sabotage 
of its cherished Panch Shila—the 
Five Principles of Coexistence. 

Thus, in 1960, neutral India ap- 
pears to have arrived at a position 
which countries like the U.S. seem to 
find increasingly satisfactory, which 
countries like China call imperialistic, 
and which forces Russia into impar- 
tiality, however temporary. It is a 
position reached by the Indian people 
well ahead of, and almost despite, 
its elected Government. From now 
on the question is not whether India 
will be drawn into the Communist 
orbit sooner or later, but whether it 
will abandon the middle path alto- 
gether for a formal alliance with the 
leaders of the free world. 
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By Joan Gillespie 


A NEW ROLE 





During the past year, NEw LEADER 
readers became familiar with Joan 
Gillespie’s byline from half a dozen 
African capitals, including Algiers, 
Tunis and Khartoum. Her last piece 
appeared in our October 12, 1959 
issue. The present article, which 
reached us only recently, was writ- 
ten last October, shortly before 
she died of acute hepatitis, at the 
‘ age of 28, in a hospital in Tunis. 





MONROVIA 

s you drive along the road to 
A this capital city on a wet day— 
more than likely in this West African 
rainy season—you may not even no- 
tice the miles of rubber trees as your 
fearless driver races by. These are 
part of the vast Firestone Rubber 
plantations which employ over 25,- 
000 Liberians and are responsible for 
over 60 per cent of this tiny repub- 
lic’s revenue. A good “rubber boy” 
can collect the milky white latex that 
oozes into small cups from 600-800 
trees in two hours, Since this is his 
daily quota, he may spend the rest 
of his time enjoying life in the shade. 
A rubber tree must be six years 
old before it can be tapped; it then 
has about 30 years of productive life, 


- before it should be cut down. In the 


20s, Harvey Firestone Jr. came look- 
ing for new rubber country; he got 
a 99-year concession in 1926. Fire- 
stone’s mature trees now cover over 
90,000 acres. During World War II, 
when the Japanese captured the Far 
East plantations, the trees were tapped 
twice a day to meet the needs of 
America’s war machine. Firestone 
can still use more labor than Liberia 
can supply. (The Liberian popula- 
tion may be as low as 800,000 or as 
high as 2 million—no census has ever 
been taken.) One European who has 
been here a long time comments wry- 
ly: “If there’s going to be more rub- 


ber, there’s got to be more men or 
more work.” 

Another source of Liberia’s income 
is evident as one enters Monrovia: 
rail cars piled high with the rich iron 
ore than comes from Bomi Hills 
about 50 miles to the northwest, The 
Bomi Hills Mining Company has been 
exporting iron to the United States 
market since 1951. Recently a new, 
some say even richer, iron vein has 
been discovered near Mount Nimba. 
At a July meeting of Liberia’s Presi- 
dent William V. S. Tubman with the 
heads of state of neighboring Ghana 
and Guinea in the frontier area, the 
delegates were proudly told: “You 
are standing on solid iron.” Lameo, 
a Swedish-American-Liberian firm, 
has just begun to exploit the deposit, 
which cuts across Liberia and Guinea. 
The two may develop 
it jointly, using a new 175-mile rail- 
road through Liberia which would 
link the mines with the coast. 

Monrovia is on the shore washed 
by the Atlantic, Almost any day there 
are freighters waiting for a berth at 
the small, overcrowded port. But 
there are many ships that fly the 
Liberian flag which hardly ever come 
to Liberia. Because of this country’s 
liberal tax laws, many American and 
other foreign shipowners register 
their ships here. The owners pay less 
taxes than they would in their home 
countries, and Liberia benefits from 
her “flag of convenience.” 

Still another source of Liberia’s in- 
come can be found in Monrovia if 
you look hard: diamonds. Cut and 
uncut, they can be bought in Monro- 
via’s back alleys—if you know the 
right people. Actually, most of the 
diamonds come from neighboring 
Sierra Leone, cross the border into 
Liberia, go out of Monrovia on ships 
to Europe or Lebanon and eventually 
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to the Soviet Union. Most of these 
are industrial diamonds. The Liber- 
ian Government has made efforts to 
turn the traffic into legitimate trade 
which would bring money into the 
State coffers, but the diamond areas 
are some of the wildest regions in 
West Africa. The border is hard to 
patrol with a limited police force, 
and one suspects that some influential 
Liberians have a finger in the dia- 
mond pie, 

Besides its rubber trees, Monrovia 
has wind-swept palms leaning into 
the Atlantic breeze that remind one 
of the Caribbean paintings of Wins- 
lw Homer. The city’s streets are 
lined with what the Monrovians call 
fower trees, flat on top as if beaten 
down by the sun and rain, with long 
vertically hanging pods, The houses 
are not beautiful; many of them still 
have corrugated tin roofs and sides. 
Thanks to the long, torrential rains, 
everything seems to need a coat of 
paint. The Capitol, which lodges the 
Senate and House of Representatives, 
hs two light, airy, honeycomb-like 
wings, but its flattish dome already 
looks grey. Other homes are Victor- 
im, moulding; one is reminded of 
aSouthern town of Faulkner. Where 
there might be grass, there are vines; 
moss clings to tin and cement. 

But there is color. The market 
Women, famous all over West Africa 
for their trading acumen, dress in 
hright cotton prints. Some of these 
ae patterned with the faces of West 





African leaders; and it is not surpris- 
mg to find a shapely lady with Tub- 
man’s smiling face on her hips. 

Liberia has been independent since 
7. It was founded by ex-slaves 
murning to Africa, and its capital 
named after the fifth U. S. Presi- 
ait, Liberians use American dollars 
td the English language, although 
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it is often difficult to understand. If 
Monrovia is sometimes depressing, 
the Liberians themselves have great 
charm and a pleasant sense of bal- 
ance that goes with their hot, moist 
climate. The other day I was invited 
for Liberian food—‘chop.” It is truly 
African—you cannot get a ham- 
burger here. There are a variety of 
saucy, spicy dishes and fufu—some- 
thing like congealed cream of wheat 
—made from the local cassava. You 
end with oranges (decorative patterns 
are carved on their skins), papayas 
and a small orange fruit called a 
cuka. “This,” said one African, “is 
my favorite. We fought over these 
the way you did over stolen apples. 
If I lived for 10 years in Europe, 
and then someone brought me some 
cukas, I think I would cry.” $! 

The kingpin of Liberian, politics 
is President William Vacanarat Shad- 
rach Tubman, affectionately known 
as Brother Shad. He is head and 
shoulders above any other Liberian 
in durability and political shrewd- 
ness, if not in stature. Tubman has 
been President since 1944 and is, in 
a sense, the liberator of his country. 
Before he captured power, Liberia 
was in the hands of a small, privi- 
leged oligarchy of Americo-Liber- 
ians, descendents of the ex-slaves. 
They had little sympathy for, and did 
little to improve the lot of, the abori- 
ginal tribal groups. Tubman has 
changed this by pursuing policies of 
social advancement, encouraging for- 
eign investment, and deliberately ap- 
pointing members of the local tribes 
to positions of prominence. 

When Tubman entered office, the 
country’s budget was about $800,000; 
it now tops $30 million, including 
loans. This does not mean that the 
Liberian population has benefited 
dollar for dollar; there is still cor- 


Strong economy bolsters President Tubman's position in Africa 


FOR GROWING LIBERIA 


ruption, some of it in high places, 
and the average Liberian is beginning 
to feel the pinch of inflation. Just 
re-elected for another four-year term, 
Tubman seems aware of these criti- 
cisms. He is expected to appoint a 
number of new faces to his Cabinet 
next year—men who will represent 
a new mode of thinking while still 
wholly devoted to Tubman’s key 
policy of integrating the Americo- 
Liberians with the local population. 

Along with their internal “new 
look,” the Liberians are doing some 
serious re-thinking about their rela- 
tions with the United States and their 
African neighbors. Liberians have 
deep ties of history, of religion and 
of blood with the United States. Yet 
like many other peoples, they are 
suffering from a feeling of neglect 
by the United States. Although in re- 
cent: years, Liberians admit, America 
has not “pushed us around,” it has 
nonetheless taken them too much for 
granted. 

America has not given Liberia the 
consideration that a “tried and true” 
ally warrants. This dissatisfaction 
has expressed itself in many small 
ways. President Tubman and other 
officials have complained that what- 
ever the size of American economic 
aid, friendship cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. It is also suggested 
that Liberians have resented receiv- 
ing so many American Negro diplo- 
mats. The new American Ambassa- 
dor, Elbert George Mathews, is a 
career foreign service officer—and 
white. Liberia will certainly not be- 
come neutralist, as have other states 
in West Africa emerging from British 
or French colonialism. But we can 
expect she will be increasingly sensi- 
tive and desirous of truly “equal 
treatment.” 

Tubman’s new look also extends 








to intra-African relations. For a long 
time Liberia was the only independ- 
ent state in West Africa and had to 
accommodate herself to the policies of 
the neighboring colonial powers. All 
this has changed rapidly. Ghana be- 
came independent in 1957, and con- 
tiguous Guinea broke away from 
France last September. It is not cer- 
tain whether Tubman really feels 
Liberia to be threatened in any way 
by these developments, but a potential 
danger exists should the surrounding 
territory be controlled by unfriendly 
governments, 

Tubman was suddenly faced with 
the Ghana-Guinea Union, formed last 
November apparently without con- 
sultation with Liberia, which lies be- 
tween the two states. In January Tub- 
man issued his Official Gazette 
Extraordinary calling for “The Associ- 
ated States of Africa,” which would 
provide for consultation on problems 
of common concern and _ peaceful 
settlement of disputes. He also sug- 
gested regional associations within 
the all-African framework. For West 
Africa he urged a regional health 
authority, scientific research and 
training projects, a cultural institute, 
and uniform reduction of tariffs and 
a customs convention. Tubman was 
taking an all-African, but a prag- 
matic, functional approach. 

The next step was taken in May 
by President Sékou Touré of Guinea 
and Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah 
of Ghana, during an official visit of 
the latter to Guinea. The two leaders, 
who had already declared their Union 
to be the nucleus of a United States 
of West Africa, enlarged their hori- 
zons in a joint declaration on a draft 
constitution for the Union of Inde- 
pendent African States. (UIAS). Al- 
though the Ghana-Guinea Union had 
thus far achieved few concrete results, 
the UIAS proposal was a far-reaching 
one. It called for a common decision 
on what portion of sovereignty would 
be surrendered to the Union, ultimate 
common defense and economic poli- 
cies, and a common Union Bank. In 
foreign policy, the UIAS members 


were “not [to] act in obedience to 
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any one group or bloc but will take 
into account external forces working 
for or against them.” The UIAS and 
Tubman’s Associated States of Africa 
were bound to meet head on. 

Not wishing to be isolated, Presi- 
dent Tubman marshalled the opinions 
of several territories, including pow- 
erful Nigeria, and invited Nkrumah 
and Sékou Touré to a July confer- 
ence at Sanniquellie. This mining 
camp site on the Liberian-Guinean 
border near the Mount Nimba iron 
deposits was perhaps astutely chosen 
by Tubman to illustrate the advan- 
tages of his functional approach to 
unity. In any event, Tubman found 





TUBMAN: WON'T BE LEFT BEHIND 
an unexpected ally in Sékou Touré, 
who may have been preoccupied with 
fast-moving events in the French 
Community territories with which he 
was associated until last year. 

The Sanniquellie declaration of 
principles for “The Community of 
Independent African States” shows 
many large and small traces of Presi- 
dent Tubman’s personal victory. The 
most striking is in the conception and 
purpose of the Community. While 
the UIAS provided merely that its 
members would preserve their own 
“individuality and structure,” each 


member of the Community “shall 


maintain its own national identity 
and constitutional structure.” There 





is no mention of surrendering 
sovereignty or of not acting in 
obedience to any bloc. On the cop. 
trary, “the Community is being 
formed with a view to achieving unity 
among independent African states, |i 
is not designed to prejudice the 
present or future international pol 
cies, relations and obligations of th 
states involved.” 

There is, furthermore, a specific 
acceptance by each member of the 
principle of non-interference in the 
internal affairs of other states—a 
caveat dear to Tubman’s heart. Tub. 
man asserted his functional approach 
in the formation of economic, cul: 
tural and scientific and_ research 
councils. But the more controversial 
Union Bank and common citizenship 
proposals were dropped. In the mat. 
ter of the flag of the Community, the 
decision was postponed. The UIAS 
was to have the red, gold and green 
colors common to the Ghana and 
Guinea flags, with a black star for 
each member state. Liberia has th 
red, white and blue of Old Glory 
with a single star. 

The Community proposal will be 
submitted to a special conference of 
African independent and soon-to-be 
independent states, In August, Presi: 
dent Tubman added another feather 
to his African cap by sponsoring 
meeting of the independent Africa 
states devoted primarily to the Al 
gerian war. Although the Algerian 
delegate took a seat at the conference 
table and the Algerian rebel flag wat 
dramatically raised on the roof of the 
Liberian Capitol, the Liberian Gor- 
ernment had not recognized the Pro- 
visional Algerian Government by the 
end of the conference. Yet it is ur 
likely that these steps amount to 4 
bid for West African leadership “ 
Tubman’s part. The President * 
above all a devoted Liberian nation 
alist interested in the economic ani 
social development of Liberia. But ™ 
his very capable way, while not want 
ing to be left behind, Tubman mé! 
make a constructive and _ realist 
contribution to the development of 
African unity. 
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A defector’s first-hand account of political infiltration, intelligence work, press 


subversion and espionage in a Southeast Asian neutralist country 


SOVIET ‘OPERATION BURMA’ 


By Aleksandr Y. Kaznacheyev 





Aleksandr Y. Kaznacheyey is a young former Soviet diplomat who defected 
from his post in Rangoon last June. His report on Soviet activities in Burma— 
and his views on the situation inside the USSR, which will appear here next 
week—are of particular interest because, in family background, education 
and career, his story is typical of the new Soviet generation. Born in 1932 of 
parents who were members of the Soviet intelligentsia—his father was an 
electronics engineer and his mother, a doctor—he was graduated from a 
Moscow gymnasium in 1951, From 1951-54 he studied in the Chinese depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Higher Education’s Oriental Institute. After two more 
years of work in the eastern division of the Foreign Ministry’s International 
Relations Institute, he was attached to the Soviet embassy in Burma in March 
1957, as an information officer and Burmese language and area specialist. 





[' THE FALL of 1957, while on leave 
in Moscow, I was informed by 
high-ranking KGB (State Security 
Branch) officers that I had been 
selected to do political intelligence 
work in Burma. The two men who 
directed me to join KGB were Vladi- 
mir Us and Boris Galashin, whom I 
knew in Burma as_ high-ranking 
Soviet Embassy officers. They told 
me that | had been selected for KGB 
since ] knew Burma, and the Burmese 
language. This was a decision that I 
could not accept or reject. They were 
only telling me what KGB headquar- 
ters had decided. 

They had me sign a paper which 
Was an oath to do my best in per- 
forming tasks assigned by intelligence 
superiors and to keep deadly silent 
about my work. The last sentence of 
the oath stated that, if I willingly or 
inwillingly revealed secrets, I should 
le ready to accept any punishment, 
including the death sentence. Us and 
Calashin cave me the false name of 
Kazakov. After this, they told me 
what my duties would be for Soviet 
itelligence in Burma. 
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I was to translate, from Burmese to 
Russian, secret documents obtained 
by the Rangoon element of Soviet 
political intelligence, I was to develop 
contacts in Burmese political circles, 
in order to gather information. This 
would lead to my developing “cooper- 
ative” politicians, in order to turn 
them into paid Soviet agents. I was 
to establish contacts with foreigners 
in Burma, in order to gather informa- 
tion on the work of foreign embassies 
and to penetrate them. Lastly, I was 
to observe the behavior of other 
Soviet citizens in Burma and report 
on them. 

I had instructions that my intelli- 
gence affiliation should be kept se- 
cret from other members of the Soviet 
Embassy in Burma, including the 
then-Ambassador Alexei D. Shiborin 
himself. The KGB is supervised by 
the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. 
This organization plants its residents 
abroad under cover as diplomats, Em- 
bassy workers, representatives of the 
State Committee for Cultural Re- 
lations with Foreign Countries 


(VOKS), Sovexportfilm, Sovinform- 
bureau, and as interpreters or tec- 
nicians working with Soviet aid proj- 
ects, 

In Burma, the KGB unit’s chief 
was Ivan Vozniy, who had the rank 
of Colonel of State Security. Boris 
Galashin, the man who “recruited” 
me for intelligence work in Moscow, 
had the cover rank of attaché. He 
was responsible for my political re- 
liability. 

The assistant to the chief of the 
group was Igor Trushkovskiy. He 
had the cover job of VOKS repre- 
sentative in Burma and the rank of 
second secretary and cultural attaché. 
Two other members of the group were 
Mikhail Vologzanin, who had the 
cover job of Sovexportfilm repre- 
sentative, and Dimitry Dityatev, who 
had the rank of second secretary and 
was head of the Embassy Consular 
Office. There are of course other 
people, including special technical 
personnel such as radio operators and 
code makers, who work only for the 
intelligence group. 

The activities of the Soviet intelli- 
gence in Burma are to subvert the 
nationalist political forces and politi- 
cians, gather secret information about 
the Burmese Government and to carry 
out special psychological warfare. 
The group also had the responsibility 
to observe and report on all Soviet 
citizens in Burma, to discover the un- 
reliable elements and those that had 
been influenced by “capitalist” propa- 
ganda and surroundings. The group 
also carries out espionage work by 
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seeking to «penetrate foreign em- 
bassies in Burma, especially the 
American. The KGB in Burma is re- 
sponsible only to its headquarters in 
Moscow. The Ambassador himself is 
kept under constant physical and tech- 
nical watch, and- reports on his ac- 
tivities are regularly sent to Moscow 
by the group. 

This intelligence group works with 
its agents in the political parties, such 
as the pro-Communist National Unit- 
ed Front. The largest part of my work 
was the translation of reports and 
documents of these agents who pene- 
trated the political parties, in addition 
to governmental departments and the 
Burmese Army. 

The main bases from which the 
secret intelligence activity was car- 
ried out were the offices of the Em- 
bassy, VOKS, Sovexportfilm and 
Sovinformbureau. The group uses 
three separate units of special radio 
equipment for its work in Burma. 

The KGB element has a special 
assignment from the CPSU Central 
Committee to maintain contact with 
the legal Communist parties above 
ground and the insurgent Commu- 
nists underground. These contacts are 
maintained by exchanges of letters 
and messages and by secret personal 
meetings. Personal contacts can be 
carried out at very high level, such 
as that between Bobodshan Gafurov, 
a member of CPSU Central Com- 
mittee who visited Burma, and U Ba 
Nyein, a leader of the Communist 
National United Front. In Burma, I 
worked as an interpreter at secret 
meetings between these two men. 

One of the most important activi- 
ties of the group in which I person- 
ally participated was special psycho- 
logical warfare that embraced the en- 
tire Southeast Asian region. The Ran- 
goon group of the KGB regularly 
planted in the Burmese press articles 
prepared in Moscow KGB head- 
quarters. These articles were forgeries 
about political parties and political 
leaders of other Southeast Asian 
countries, accusing them of being 
tools of imperialism, dishonest and 
corrupt. They were aimed at isolating 
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and liquidating anti- and non-Com- 
munist parties and leaders, They were 
also aimed at spoiling relations be- 
tween the people of these countries 
and the anti-Communist world. There 
were forgeries about the American 
support of the Indonesian rebels, 
American bribery of the Indian Fi- 
nance Minister, frequent violations 
of Cambodia’s sovereignty and Ja- 
pan’s “subversive” activity in South- 
east Asia. And many, many more. 

The complex planting of the arti- 
cles in the Burmese press worked as 
follows: Articles in the Russian lan- 
guage were received in Rangoon from 
Moscow on microfilm, through in- 
telligence channels, and reproduced 
as photocopies at the Embassy. I 
translated the articles into English 
and Burmese. The Moscow articles 
were then planted in Burmese news- 
papers, through trusted Burmese 
agents. It was then my duty to check 
the articles (in both the Burmese and 
English languages) against the origi- 
nal Russian text. My notes on the ac- 
curacy of the translation and repro- 
ductions of any variations from the 
Russian original were sent back to 
Moscow, this time through Tass chan- 
nels. The Soviet Information Service, 
Tass, Radio Moscow, official Soviet 
diplomatic representatives abroad, 
and other newspapers were then 
obliged to publish and redistribute 
these materials all over the world as 
true stories. 

The main Burmese newspapers 
used by the group for this work were 
the Communist-controlled Mirror and 
Botataung; the Peoples Journal, the 
New Light of Burma, the Path, the 
Mandalay Ludu, and the English- 
language Burman were also used. The 
Dagon Publishing House was also ex- 
ploited by Soviet intelligence in 
Burma. 

One of the best examples of such 
fabrications was a pair of articles 
planted in the Mirror by the Vozniy 
group, at the very peak of Indonesian 
insurgent activity during the spring 
of 1958. One of the articles repro- 
duced a letter, purportedly from an 
Indonesian rebel leader named Sjam- 











suddin to the American Ambassador j 
in Tokyo. The other purported to be the 
from “Admiral Frost,” of the U, 5 §2% 
Navy, to another Indonesian rebel §"® 
leader. At Vozniy’s direction, I trans. The 
lated both of these “letters” from the § !! 
Russian-language photocopies _ inty the. 
English, and later checked the articles §™ 
published in the Burmese-language hid 
Mirror against the original Russian § 
photocopies. The Sjamsuddin “letter” atl 
was dated March 15, 1958, but was B 
published in the Mirror in May. In the 
it, Sjamsuddin asked the U. S. Am wit 
bassador for help and talked of aid (Mi 
for the rebellion from the Southeast | 
Asian Treaty Organization. The Frost 
“letter,” which was published in the 
Mirror in early June, advised the 
rebels not to surrender and stated J” 
that the U. S. would continue to help 
them. These articles were signed by 
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the Mirror’s “Special Correspondent ” 
in Djakarta.” These Rangoon Mirror , 
articles were then distributed among whi 
Indonesian political circles, played up W 
in the world Communist press and J” 
even republished in an Indonesian- lig 
language newspaper, the Bintang a 
Timur, which was also controlled by rel 
Soviet intelligence. ot 

This activity of the Rangoon in- nad 
telligence group is only part of th }™ 
large Soviet press network through § 
out all of Southeast Asia. In Indo} '™ 
nesia, Soviet intelligence uses such § '~ 


newspapers as the Bintang Timur, in 
India, Blitz and the Delhi Times; in = 


Thailand, La Patrie was used in the 


same way. e 

In Burma, there is now the cele- " 
brated Kovtunenko case, which has . 
been going on for many months. am 
Kovtunenko is the Tass representa . 


tive in Burma who, in the spring of 
1959, published an article in the Tass 
bulletin which said three Burmese 
newspapers (the Nation, Guardian 
and Reporter) were used by the 
American Embassy to undermine 
Burma’s policy of neutrality. This 
article was written in Moscow origi 
nally, planted in the Delhi Times, 
and signed by their non-existent Rat- 
goon correspondent. The article was 
then sent to Rangoon for distribution 
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hough Tass channels. In this case, 
the Soviet propaganda machine did 
not work well and a definite mistake 
yas made in the last link of the chain. 
The channel of distribution was not 
properly selected and the editor of 
the Nation sued Kovtunenko for def- 
amation of character. Kovtunenko 
hid out in the Soviet Embassy, to es- 
cape trial. As far as I know, he is 
till afraid to come out. 

Beside the intelligence group in 
the Embassy, there are other groups 
with intelligence duties. The GRU 
(Military Intelligence) group is op- 
erated by the military attaché group. 
The former chief of this group was 
Colonel Stryguine, whose unsuccess- 
ful attempt to defect to the Burmese 
Government is well known. Stry- 
guine’s replacement was to be Colonel 
Anatoliy Popov, a highly experienced 
intelligence officer. 

Another group is the Referentura, 
which is responsible to the Number 
10 Department of the Foreign Office 
in Moscow. In this group are intel- 
ligence officers, such as First Secre- 
tary Maksin, and Ambassador’s Sec- 
rary Aleksandr Razvin, and an- 
other section of code makers and 
radio operators. The Referentura is 
responsible for keeping files of all 
secret documents and communica- 
tions with Moscow. It also has the 
responsibility of reporting on the be- 
havior of Soviet citizens in Burma 
and for technical work. 

An economic intelligence service 
works through its economic advisor, 
Vasiliy Panov, who is the representa- 
tive of the State Committee for 
Foreign Economic Relations (GKES) 
in Burma. This group has definite 
intelligence duties. 

There is no doubt that the real in- 
tention of the Moscow and Peking 
regimes is to achieve a Communist 
Burma, The original Stalinist plan 
or gaining this objective through 
he armed efforts of the Communist 
tsurgents has definitely failed. The 
‘surrection was started on Moscow’s 
orders in 1948, but the Chinese 
People’s Republic soon appeared and 
litect control over the Burmese in- 
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surgents was passed to Peking. The 
failure of the insurgency was recog- 
nized by Moscow in 1954, and all 
stress was shifted to bringing the 
Communists to power by subversion 
and other “legal” means. 

The aboveground Communist par- 
ties of the National United Front 
were assigned the main role in this 
new approach, while the insurgents 
had a supporting role. Both were 
directed and supported by the Soviet 
and Chinese Embassies. A _ deter- 
mined, and to some extent successful, 
attempt was made to achieve power 
by parliamentary means in the 1956 
elections, when with the 


general 
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U NU: MOSCOW AIDED 1958 SPLIT 


financial aid of the Soviet and Chi- 
nese Governments and coercion of 
the voters by the Communist insur- 
gents, the National United Front won 
about 40 seats in the Burmese Parlia- 
ment. 

Conditions became quite favorable 
for the Communists after the 1956 
elections, especially after the split 
of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League (AFPFL) in early 1958. The 
split occurred with the aid of Soviet 
intelligence. This progress for the 
Communists was interrupted in Oc- 
tober 1958, when Prime Minister U 
Nu transferred the premiership to 
General Ne Win. Several hundred 


Peking and Moscow agents were ar- 





rested and the Government began to 
achieve great successes in the liquida- 
tion of the Communist insurgents. 

Thus, the Soviet and Chinese plans 
were frustrated. The Soviet Embassy, 
in reports to Moscow, labeled the 
Ne Win Government “pro-imperial- 
ist” and “fascist” and accused it of 
“liquidating the people’s freedoms 
and rights.” The Soviet Embassy was 
especially angered by the Govern- 
ment’s attitude of true neutrality. 

As a result of the changed situation 
in Burma, a new plan has been devel- 
oped for the Communist achievement 
of power. Two months prior to my 
departure from the Soviet Embassy, 
the Embassy received a document 
from Moscow that laid down the of 
ficial line for Soviet action in Burma. 
According to thig directive, efforts 
were to be made (1) to increase all 
possible support for the Communist 
National United Front; (2) to split 
the leadership of the Burmese Army 
by all possible means; and (3) to 
split and weaken the influence of the 
AFPFL. 

The final goals of Peking and 
Moscow in Southeast Asia are the 
same, although there are some dif- 
ferences in their tactics. Burma, Cam- 
bodia and Indonesia are considered 
to be in China’s sphere of influence, 
while the Soviet sphere of influence 
includes India, Ceylon and Afghanis- 
tan. Moscow’s immediate interest is 
to have Burma as a weak but friend- 
ly neutral, with the Communists work- 
ing slowly toward achieving a Com- 
munist government by parliamentary 
methods. The rebellion is considered 
a lost cause by the Soviet Govern- 
ment and even harmful to Soviet in- 
terests. The Chinese generally don’t 
believe in the usefulness of neutrality 
and have therefore maintained sup- 
port of the Communist insurgents 
and kept the Burma border problem 
unsettled. 

While the Soviet 
hopes to seize Burma’s hand in or- 
der more easily to seize its throat, the 
Chinese Communists endeavor to 
seize Burma’s throat directly. The 
result is the same. 
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By Eugene V. Rostow 


Moseow’s 


Diplomatic 


Offensive 


If the USSR truly aims to end cold war, 
the ‘nuclear club’ might be limited 


and Germany neutralized 





As top-level negotiations proceed in preparation for the 
summit meeting this spring, public debate grows as to 
the significance of the new turn in the cold war. To this 
debate THe New Leaver has been contributing a series 
of thoughtful studies, of which this article by Professor 
Rostow is the latest. Among the other distinguished 
participants in this discussion here have been George F. 
Kennan (“A Proposal for Western Survival,’”’ November 
16, 1959), Richard Lowenthal (“Three Challenges to 
the West,” November 30, 1959), Adolf A. Berle Jr. 
(“Coexistence in Perspective,”” December 21, 1959) and 
Hans J. Morgenthau (“An Approach to the Summit,” 
January 4). Dean of the Yale Law School and author 
of the recent book, Planning for Freedom, Rostow served 
in the State Department during World War II and has 
written frequently on foreign affairs. He is now on 
a sabbatical leave, as Pitt Professor of American His- 
tory and Institutions at Cambridge University, England. 
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HE Soviet diplomatic campaign is one of the mos 
eon and dramatic of the century. The men ip 
the Kremlin have moved boldly and taken great risks, 
The United States tours of Premier Nikita Khrushchey 
and of his two First Deputies, Anastas Mikoyan and 
Frol Kozlov, might have been disasters for the Russians, 
In fact, they were successful steps in preparing world 
opinion for a change in atmosphere. The goals of the 
campaign are not yet fully apparent. But we have seen 
enough to conclude that the Soviets are thus far entirely 
satisfied with its progress. What is the occasion for this 
determined initiative, and what are its purposes? 

When the Soviet drive began is a matter of some 
doubt, and some importance. It is not a mere continua. 
tion of the “peace offensive” which ended the Korean 
War and settled the war in Indo-China on terms less 
favorable than China could have claimed on the battle. 
field. That peace offensive was terminated by the abrupt 
breach of 1955 summit agreement on German unifica. 
tion through free elections. Several years of probing 
followed, marked by threats to Turkey, and by Soviet 
action in Iraq, Egypt, Syria and Lebanon. The present 
drive for agreement with the West seems to be associated 
with two events: the cancellation, at Chinese insistence, 
of Khrushchev’s announced trip to speak before the 
United Nations, in 1957; and the realization of Russia’s 
advantage over the United States in the missile race. 
Both themes—Russia’s fear of China and its sense of 
military superiority over the West—appear to be funds- 
mental elements in the strategy and tactics of its present 
diplomatic program. The Soviets clearly believe they are 
sufficiently ahead of the West in military power to insist 
on negotiations, and to negotiate from “positions of 
strength.” 

But what do they want to negotiate about? Three 
hypotheses may explain their effort. The first is that we 
confront merely another in the long list of cautious and 
limited Soviet efforts to help the Communist glacier to 
advance “on the cheap”—a push like Stalin’s moves in 
Iran, Turkey, Greece, Berlin, Korea and Yugoslavia. 
which will be abandoned when it meets determined op: 
position, 

In that perspective, the current campaign for a summit 
meeting would seem to concern only Berlin, East Ger- 
many and Eastern Europe. “Recognition of the status 
quo” is a recurrent theme in Khrushchev’s speeches, and 
he says, over and over again, that he will never settle 
for less. It was one of the late Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles’ weaknesses that he never squarely a 
swered the Soviet claim to the status quo. He did no 
allow the Western position in Europe to be based clearly 
on the simple fact that Moscow’s satellite empire re 
resents a breach of every undertaking Stalin gave the 
Western Allies during and after the war. The reaso 
usually advanced for this unaccountable weakness it 
presenting the Allied case was his disinclination to rely 
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on Franklin Roosevelt’s and Harry Truman’s agreements, 
which he had bitterly criticized in the 1952 Presidential 
campaign. Be that as it may, the fundamental feature 
of the status quo today in East Germany and the satel- 
lites is that it rests on no rights which international 
law need accept. The “abnormality” of Berlin’s posture 
arises only from Soviet refusal to carry out its repeated 
promises to restore German sovereignty to the Germans. 
Even the Russians do not pretend that the division of 
Germany into zones of occupation was meant to imply 
the Communization of the Eastern zone. In Austria, their 
eventual withdrawal testified to the validity of the con- 
trary view of the occupation statutes. 

But the Soviet diplomatic offensive may have a larger 
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goal than gaining the West’s acknowledgement of the 
legality and permanence of the Soviet occupation of 
Central and Eastern Europe. It is apparent that Berlin is 
an irritant to the Soviets, and a serious one. East Ger- 
any has been losing more emigrants than its net 
increment of births, and it has been losing many of its 
most skilled and energetic producers. Berlin is a dan- 
serous model, too close to be ignored, of the kind of 
life people live in the West. That fact may have per- 
suaded Moscow that the safety of the Soviet system re- 
quires more than Western acceptance of the status quo. 

It is as clear to the Soviet rulers as it is to everyone 
dse that large fractions of the people of Eastern Europe 
actively loathe Communism, and would seize any likely 
‘easion to strike a blow for their freedom. The passion 
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for liberty has deep roots in the Russian enlightenment, 
and in the cultures of many of the East European coun- 
tries. It is impossible to kill, unless all reasonable hope 
of liberation is destroyed. The dynamism and success of 
Western Europe, and of its outpost in Berlin, have 
strong magnetic consequences in the East; and today, 
as in every other period of history, tyranny mobilizes 
the army of its enemies. The rising protest of the human 
spirit against the regimes in Eastern Europe and in the 
Soviet Union may suggest to the Communist leaders 
counter-measures more drastic than the gradual absorp- 
tion of Berlin. By the usual logic of conquerors, they 
may have concluded that nothing short of neutralizing 
Western Europe could guarantee the security of their 
postwar gains. With the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion dissolved, and Western Europe reduced to paralyzed 
silence, the USSR could feel assured that there would 
be no more uprisings in its Western marches. 

This aspect of the problem of rule in the Soviet empire 
is often confused, in Western minds, by a wishful mis- 
understanding of Soviet social development. The Soviet 
Union is advancing rapidly in industrialization. It is . 
training a large class of highly paid intellectuals, tech- 
nicians and managers, who are essential to the conduct of 
a modern industrial society. While the Soviet economy 
is still directed to plow something like a quarter of its 
national income into capital formation—largely military 
capital formation—the output of consumer goods is 
rising. It is often thought that the creation of a new 
bourgeoisie will inevitably lead the USSR to a more 
democratic stage of social development. But owning a 
motor car does not make a man a democrat. So long as 
the Communist party retains a tight monopoly of political 
power, economic progress will not give the yearning for 
freedom in Communist countries wider and more ef- 
fective outlets. It is economic determinism of the crudest 
kind to ignore the autonomous, non-economic role of 
pure politics in the sociology of Communism. The emer- 
gence of a managerial class in the Communist countries 
may make more drastic controls necessary; it offers no 
hope of an automatic evolution toward democracy. 

The relations of Russia and China may also be tipping 
the balance in favor of Russia’s seeking a basic change, 
at least through diplomatic means, in the status of West- 
ern Europe. The leadership of Russia in the Communist 
world is by no means assured. It becomes more and more 
difficult for Khrushchev to restrain Chinese belligerence, 
and to preserve even the illusion of Sino-Soviet unity in 
situations like that of India, Indonesia and Taiwan. 
Adding the population and economic power of Western 
Europe to the Soviet account would be one way to 
restore Russian primacy vis-a-vis China for a generation 
or more. Once Berlin’s freedom is qualified or abandoned, 
it would be impossible for any government in Western 
Europe to withstand Russian demands for “cooperative” 
policies, and “friendly” ministers. The Nazis produced 
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collaborators without much real trouble; the Russians, 
aided by the surviving mystique of their identification 
with the Socialist movement, should not find a com- 
parable procedure impossibly difficult, if the conviction 
should ever spread that NATO is no more determined and 
insightful than the Little Entente. Such a view is already 
half-established, in any event, as a result of Western 
passivity before the Soviet invasion of Hungary in 1956. 

Such a transformation in Western Europe would of 
course have enormous consequences. The orientation of 
policy in Asia, Africa and Latin America would be 
transformed. The present position of the United States 
would be untenable. All our forces would be withdrawn 
from forward bases. And American voices favoring 
isolation, accommodation and disarmament would gain 
in strength. This hypothesis about Soviet intentions is 
partially supported by the public character of Soviet 
diplomacy. After all, when the Russians conclude that a 
long-mooted issue, like the Austrian peace treaty, is ripe 
for settlement, they know perfectly well how to reach 
agreement about it, in the silence of ambassadorial offices. 
The crucial feature of their present effort is its strident 
pitch. The announced goal of the Soviet effort is a sum- 
mit meeting, at which, presumably, the West would 
accept, or come close to accepting, Russian terms for 
peaceful coexistence. The tom-toms of world propaganda 
make the Russians the defenders of peace, earnestly 
convincing Western statesmen that they are “sincere” in 
their love of peace. The universal horror of war, and 
especially of atomic war, is exploited to make the idea 
palatable that Moscow has no further territorial am- 
bitions, and would settle down to peaceful competition 
with the West, once its conquests in Eastern Europe are 
admitted to be irreversible. 

There is, however, a third possibility, which merits 
careful testing. One of Khrushchev’s proposals to the 
21st Soviet Communist Party Congress was the estab- 
lishment of an atom-free zone in Asia, i.e., the denial of 
atomic weapons to China. There are many other indica- 
tions that the Russian and Chinese leaders, beneath the 
public layer of their common allegiance to Communism, 
are often super-nationalists, and sometimes betray the 
ugliest and most dangerous traits of xenophobia, includ- 
ing racism. Is it possible that the real goal cf Soviet 
diplomacy is an agreement with the West. which could 
permit the Russians more freedom to curb China? Or are 
the Russians and Chinese jointly spreading tales of their 
open mutual hostility, in order to induce the West to 
hope that the two great Communist powers will neutralize 
each other, and make the West pay a high price for 
“ending” the cold war? 

The limitation of atomic weapons to a small club is 
an interest we share with the Russians. For that reason, 
the problem is totally unlike any other issue of world 
politics at the present time. It follows that disarma- 
ment in this sense should be the easiest topic on which 


to reach agreement. The dispersal of atomic weapons 


throughout the world would be an almost equal threa 
to the chief Western powers and to the USSR. If any: 
thing, the threat is greater for the Soviets than for wy, 
since we are already incapable of asserting our will by 
force against a small or medium-sized nation. 

This view of Soviet purpose is not incompatible with 
the vast propaganda effort now going forward. For one 
of the stated goals of Moscow’s diplomacy is now a 
rapprochement with the West. And it would be natural 
for such a rapprochement to be concealed behind a 
smokescreen of announced intransigence on specific is. 
sues. 

Whatever hypothesis may explain the Soviets’ ultimate 
hopes, they have started a great campaign “to liquidate 
the cold war,” and we have joined in it. A movement of 
this kind may develop its own momentum, and escape the 
control of its nominal directors. The conduct of the 
present propaganda phase of the process will probably 
have a great deal to do with what can finally be ae. 
complished in negotiation. The Soviets are seeking to 
form world opinion, including opinion in the US, 
Britain and Western Europe. They aim to build up a gen- 
eral conviction, which democratic governments would 
have to accept, that the Soviet claims are reasonable and 
practicable, and are in fact the only alternative to atomic 
war. Is the transformation of Berlin into a free city, 
under UN protection, a casus belli? Can democratic 
opinion be persuaded to fight in order to keep East 
German diplomats at a side table at summit meetings? 

Until now, we have not even tried to meet the Soviet 
claims with anything like a reasonable presentation of 
our basic policy. President Eisenhower’s presence and 
character have effectively symbolized our will to be 
reasonable, pacific and well-intentioned. But he has ac: 
cepted Khrushchev’s phrase in referring to Berlin’s posi- 
tion as “abnormal”—a concession with most alarming 
implications."And our position has been expounded only 
at a level of great generality, which has totally failed to 
project the situation in Eastern Europe as it is. 

If we were preparing for secret negotiations of the pre 
1914 kind, these might be defensible tactics. In the old 
diplomacy, it was always foolish to announce positions 
in advance: such action merely made negotiation unduly 
difficult, and always carried the risk that a failure to 
achieve announced goals would seem a “defeat.” But 
the conditions of the old diplomacy no longer exist. The 
Russians announce their aims—indeed, they shout them 
into every available television transmitter, Our failure 
to do likewise could have a most adverse effect on the 
negotiations. Indeed, it has already shifted the center 
of gravity of the debate, greatly to our disadvantage. The 
Soviets advance extreme claims, which we have no 
countered. In consequence we may find, if true negoti 
tions ever begin, that the propaganda preliminaries have 
imprisoned our negotiators in a public opinion which 
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wuld force retreats most damaging to our security. 

When the time for negotiation arrives, what is there to 
negotiate about? The cold war consists of many facets, 
and its liquidation would at best require time and care. 
Itstarted with Soviet violation of the Yalta and Potsdam 
ugreemenits, guaranteeing political freedom in Eastern 
furope, and Moscow’s rejection of the offer to par- 
ticipate in the Marshall Plan. It has since spread to every 
possible theater of hostility, short of general war. 

The immediate focus of this year’s crisis is Berlin and 
fast Germany. By forcing these negotiations, the Rus- 
dans have precipitated issues which both sides have for 
sme years prudently avoided. We can never agree to 
aything less than freeing East Germany of Soviet domi- 
sation. Are the Russians prepared to go so far in acknowl- 
edging Stalin’s errors, in the wider interest of be- 
sinning to liquidate the cold war? And is there any- 
thing the West could offer to make such a Soviet retreat 
nore palatable? The German-Polish frontier is one prob- 
lm which should be altogether capable of solution. And 
for us, a neutralized East Germany would certainly be 
preferable to one containing 20 Soviet divisions. But 
we could hardly agree to a neutralized Germany, the 
quid pro quo often hinted but never firmly offered for 
German reunification, at least in public. 
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Sir Winston Churchill, Sumner Welles and many 
others have proposed that we consider meeting the gen- 
eral malaise over Germany’s future by advancing a 
European approach to the German question. A Germen 
Bundesstadt, firmly and honorably part of a European 
Union, should be protected against the risk of domination 
by a new Bismarck, Wilhelm II or Hitler. And if a means 
were devised to assure British participation in its affajrs, 
such a European Union could never be ruled by Germany 
alone. The European movement is gaining steadily in 
its momentum, as it seeks new and more effective polliti- 
cal forms of fulfillment. And immense weight of national 
history resists it. But British opinion, which long viewed 
European Union as a trivial nuisance, is now soberly 
reviewing its past positions. It would be surprising if 
the political insight of this mature and experienced people 
did not produce some imaginative proposals, during 
the next year or so, to match the brilliant lead which 
France has thus far given. 

For Britain now clearly understands both the economic 
and the political consequences of the split between the 
“Europe of the Seven” and the “Europe of the Six.” It 
sees France and Germany, with great vigor, moving ahead 
rapidly in economic affairs, and pursuing an increasingly 
independent and effective political line. A formula of 
reconciliation, which would associate Britain with the 
Continent without weakening its Commonwealth ties, is 
something it is logical to anticipate in the near future. 

Once that step is taken, the reasonable anxiety of the 
Soviets, many Europeans, and indeed of the United 
States as well, about a recurrence of German aggres- 
sion, would have no legitimate basis. A cohesive Europe, 
firmly including Britain, would stabilize the European 
sector of the cold war. It could provide an outlet for the 
idealism and energy of the peoples of Europe. and a 
rallying point for the new states of Asia and Africa. 
It would threaten no one, in the present orientation of 
world politics. It might draw the East European countries 
back into the life of the West, without involving them 
in the obligations of NATO. Over the long run, its 
development could lead to de facto “disengagement,” 
for its acknowledged strength would make it far less 
vulnerable than Europe is now to the possibility of 
surprise attack. 

Such an approach to the problem of European security 
would acknowledge the legitimate Soviet fear of a new 
attack led by Germany. It would be a constructive politi- 
cal move, intended to facilitate economic growth and 
social progress in ways which released the lively, stimu- 
lating spirit of the European culture. If the Soviets want 
to liquidate the cold war, such an approach should satisfy 
their fears. If they do not, it should persuade our own 
people, and those of the free world generally, that our 
foreign policy is not a negative, inflexible defense of 
the status quo, but a creative expression of the finest 
qualities of Western civilization. 





AFL-CIO President George Meany and other labor leaders oppose recently renewed 


pact on the ground that ‘there are no trade unions’ in the Soviet Union 


U.S.-U.S.S.R. Labor Exchange? 


URING the last war, two Polish 

Jewish Socialists were executed 
by Stalin on the charge that they 
were Nazi spies. They were Henryk 
Ehrlich and Victor Alter. To his ever- 
lasting honor, David Dubinsky, 
president of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, announced 
he was calling a protest meeting at 
Carnegie Hall and that he expected 
everybody to be there. It is no secret 
that there was fantastic official high- 
level pressure brought to bear on 
Dubinsky to call off the meeting. 
Russia was our ally; it was engaged 
in a death-struggle with Germany; 
it was bad propaganda for “our” 
side. Dubinsky let it be known that 
if he were the only one in attendance, 
he’d be in Carnegie Hall to cry 
murder. 

It turned out that there was quite 
an audience to protest this example 
of Stalinist brutality. There was a 
Government policy, fully supported 
by the labor movement, to stand 
with Russia in prosecuting the war. 
But the policy was nugatory as far 
as the moral obligations of the labor 
movement itself were concerned—to 
speak out against flagrant injustice. 

Today, AFL-CIO President George 
Meany has been castigated for ful- 
filling the very same moral obliga- 
tions in a new context. Thus, in an 
editorial on December 23, the in- 
fluential Washington Post wrote that 
“George Meany is taking a benighted 
attitude toward the cultural exchange 
program between the United States 
and the Soviet Union.” (Webster’s 
defines “benighted” as “involved in 
or due to moral darkness or ig- 


By Arnold Beichman 





Considerable controversy has cen- 
tered on the Soviet-American cul- 
tural exchange program, which was 
recently renewed and which calls 
for exchanges between non-govern- 
mental as well as official groups. 
Here, Arnold Beichman presents a 
critical view of the labor phase of 
the program. A veteran labor jour- 
nalist, Beichman also writes for the 
New York Post, Newsweek, and 
the Christian Science Monitor. 





norance.”) The reason for this con- 
tumelious characterization is that a 
few weeks ago Meany attacked a 
State Department cultural agreement 
with the Soviet Union which pledged 
that (Section XII, part 3): 

“Both parties will encourage ex- 
changes as may be agreed between 
them of delegations representing or- 
ganizations devoted to friendship and 
cultural ties, labor, trade union, 
youth and other non-governmental 
organizations in the Soviet Union 
and the United States for the pur- 
pose of exchanging experience and 
knowledge of the cultural and social 
life of both countries, it being recog- 
nized that the decision to carry out 
such exchanges remains a concern of 
the organizations themselves.” (My 
italics. ) 

Now it is quite obvious that when 
the U.S. Government signed this 
statement last November it was, 
simply stated, propagating a fiction. 
There are no “non-governmental or- 
ganizations” in the Soviet Union, 
particularly trade unions. In a one- 
party state, there are no autonomous, 
voluntary organizations; the state 
proposes and the state disposes. It is 


almost idiotic to have to emphasize 
the obvious after 42 years of Com. 
munist totalitarianism. (“. . . It is 
characteristic of a well-developed 
ideology that it can diminish or de. 
stroy the primitive potency of fact,” 
Lionel Trilling has written.) But it 
is not half so idiotic as our Gover. 
ment underwriting another Soviet 
propaganda victory and accepting a 
redefinition of Soviet political in- 
stitution—and for what? 

Unofficial assurances were given 
to Meany while he was in Brussels 
attending the world congress of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions that he needn’t worry 
that any pressure would be imposed 
upon him or the AFL-CIO to e& 
change labor delegations with the 
Soviet Union—which, everybody felt, 
was quite decent of the State Depart. 
ment. 

When Meany returned to the US, 
he attacked the agreement, describing 
it as “a fraud on the American 
people.” He challenged the State De 
partment to say why it had yielded 
to “Soviet pressure” by including 
trade unions in the agreement when 
the Administration knows, he said 
“there are no trade unions it 
Russia.” 

The Washington Post argued that 
if Meany’s no-exchange policy wert 
carried to its logical conclusion, 
“there would be no contact with the 
USSR and the dangers of a nucleat 
explosion would be correspondingly 
increased.” Meany has on innumet 
able occasions, however, said publicly 
he favors summit meetings and, i 
his most recent statement, saif 
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that “government-to-government ex- 
changes are possible.” This should 
really absolve him of unwittingly 
bringing nearer a “nuclear ex- 


plosion.” 

But the real question is what is 
happening in America when a news- 
paper like the Washington Post can 
write things like this: 

“It is difficult to believe that Mr. 
Meany is worried about American 
union leaders being brainwashed in 
Moscow.” (Then why say so?) 

“The great advantage of this pro- 
posed exchange is that it would per- 
mit some leaders of the state-domi- 
nated Russian unions to observe the 
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free American labor movement.” 
(Since 1917, Moscow has been “ob- 
serving” American labor, has sought 
to control it, subvert it; no luck.) 

“On visits to Russia, American 
labor chieftains could also enlighten 
Soviet workers as to how real trade 
unions operate.” (How? By mass 
meetings in Red Square? Trade 
union leaders from other democratic 
countries have visited Russia and 
Presumably have “enlightened” So- 
Viet workers about real trade unions. 
Why does Khrushchev insist on 
taking the “risk”?) 

“We do not think,” the editorial 
concludes, “the forward-looking men 
of labor will want to leave to busi- 
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nessmen and artists the entire task 
of demonstrating the way of freedom 
behind the Iron Curtain.” And thus 
benighted George Meany is now a 
“backward-looking” man of labor! 
It is a fairly shocking concept that 
liberalism or progressivism is now 
to be tested by how one stands on 
cultural exchanges. To oppose trade 
union exchanges is to be reactionary; 
to favor them is to be forward-look- 
ing. I cannot conceive that the Wash- 
ington Post would denounce Meany 
for spurning invitations of this kind 
from Franco Spain, something he 
and “forward-looking men of labor” 
did a year ago when they refused to 


LABOR MUST SPEAK OUT AGAINST INJUSTICE 


see the Spanish Minister of Labor 
and, even earlier, when they refused 
to consider labor exchanges with 
Spain. And I could predict the Wash- 
ington Post editorial if Meany or 
some other union leader exchanged 
labor delegations with Dictator 
Rafael Trujillo of the Dominican 
Republic. 

In the current Harper’s, Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. tells of a trip with 
Alfred Kazin, John Kenneth Gal- 
braith and Paddy Chayevsky to 
Russia, made as part of the State 
Department cultural exchange pro- 
gram. It is a fascinating report 
proving to me the utter impossibility 
of engaging in any kind of dialogue 


with the Potemkin-type of Soviet in- 
tellectuals which the Schlesinger 
party was permitted to see and talk 
to. 

But these are individual intellec- 
tuals. George Meany, on the other 
hand, is a special case. Were he to 
go to Moscow, he would carry with 
him the mace of some moral au- 
thority, some specific organizational 
responsibility. He is spokesman for 
free trade unionism, which is neces- 
sarily detached from the vagaries and 
essential amoralities of a nation’s 
foreign policy. British Prime Minis- 
ter Harold Macmillan and Labor 
party leader Hugh Gaitskell can go 
to see Premier Khrushchev, but it 
would astonish me if Sir Vincent 
Tewson, general secretary of the 
British Trades Union Congress, did. 

Was David Dubinsky benighted in 
1943, was he looking backward when 
he assembled the ranks in memory 
of Ehrlich and Alter? Or was he 
serving the cause of freedom? Is 
George Meany looking backward 
when he refuses to consider trade 
union exchanges with the men who 
still hold Hungary captive, who call 
Hungary a “dead rat” in the throat 
of the democracies? 

I prefer to remember what Denis 
de Rougemont, president of the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom, 
said in Figaro Litteraire on Novem- 
ber 10, 1956: 

“To continue cultural exchanges 
with the Soviet Union under the 
false banner of the ‘thaw’ which has 
just shown its true colors in Buda- 
pest, is to walk into a trap. To re- 
ceive and féte troupes of pretty 
artists and subservient intellectuals 
sent to us by the Moscow regime 
and at the same time to forget the 
voice of the martyred writers who 
appealed from Budapest, is to be- 
tray their testament. 

“Let each one search his heart and 
determine freely what action he in- 
tends to take in his personal or pub- 
lic sphere of influence, against those 
who applaud the crime, who will try 
to make us forget it, or who will 
look for the excuse.” 
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INETEEN-SIXTY will witness the 
N running of the greatest politi- 
cal race in the world, the competi- 
tion of two men for the Presidency 
of the United States. Nowhere is 
there any precisely comparable 
spectacle. The Presidential office is 
unique, in that the holder combines 
the functions, usually kept separate, 
of head of state and leader of his 
party. 

In other free countries elections 
are thought of as contests between 
parties with differing political views, 
rather than between individuals. 
Moreover, in European elections 
there is often no sense of decisive 
victory and defeat, since under a 
multiple party system voting is apt 
to lead to the formation of a coali- 
tion. 

But nothing detracts from the 
glamor that surrounds the American 
who has taken the two hurdles of 
nomination and election. For the next 
four years he occupies a position of 
tremendous power and responsibility, 
regardless of whether his party has 
shared his success at the polls. 

There is another peculiarly Ameri- 
can circumstance that focuses pub- 
licity and attention on the candidate, 
_ not on the party. America’s two 
major parties are anything but 
rigidly and consistently ideological; 
they could not exist in their present 
form if they were. Republicans and 
Democrats alike must bid for the 
votes of people of extremely varied 
backgrounds and interests—farmers, 
large and small, industrial workers, 
skilled and unskilled, businessmen, 
from the large stockholder in a bil- 
lion-dollar corporation to the owner 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The World's 


Greatest Race 





of a small-town grocery or garage, 
office workers and professional men 
and women. 

The platform of an American 
party is almost inevitably a catch-all, 
designed to attract as many potential 
voters as possible, but with few clear- 
cut stands. To be sure, in most parts 
of the country the Republicans are 
to the right of center and the Demo- 
crats to the left. More business and 
professional men vote Republican, 
more trade unionists vote Demo- 
cratic, Yet even this generalization is 
subject to exceptions and qualifica- 
tions. There are Southern Democrats 
with voting records far more con- 
servative than those of many Repub- 
lican Senators and Representatives 
from industrial states and commu- 
nities. 

Interest in the polling this Novem- 
ber is enhanced by two circumstances. 
Come January 1961, there will be a 
new President in the White House. 
And, after lying dormant for more 
than 30 years, the issue of whether 
a Catholic can be nominated and 
elected President is again to the fore. 

Following Nelson Rockefeller’s un- 
expected withdrawal from the Presi- 
dential race, the Republican nomina- 
tion seems almost as assured for 
Vice President Nixon as it was for 
Eisenhower four years ago. There is 
no challenger on the horizon. A 
Rockefeller “draft” may still be 
theoretically possible; but is not 
probable, to put it mildly, in the face 
of such a shrewd and energetic as- 
pirant as Nixon, who possesses a 
comfortable inside track on the slo- 
gans of peace and prosperity which 
the Republicans, following the ex- 





ample of the British Conservatives, 
will be stressing heavily in the cam. 
paign. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, 
have yet to pick their entry for the 
race. They have been gaining ground 
in every Congressional election since 
1952 and they control the House and 
the Senate. But there is no single 
outstanding . recognized Democratic 
leader with a clear claim to the 
nomination. Their  twice-defeated 
Presidential candidate, Adlai Steven. 
son, is not even an avowed contender 
for the nomination. The latest polls 
indicate that about a quarter of the 
Democrats are for Stevenson, another 
quarter are for Senator John F. Ken. 
nedy, and the remaining half split 
among a number of possible nomi- 
nees, 

The form of Senator Kennedy’s an- 
nouncement of his candidacy is cal- 
culated to raise the question of 
whether it may not be as politically 
dangerous for the Democratic con- 
vention not to nominate this very 
personable and likable Catholic as. 
pirant for the Presidency as it is to 
nominate him. Kennedy rules out 
nomination for the Vice Presidency, 
and he makes it clear that he regards 
the primaries as a test which Demo- 
cratic candidates for the nomination 
should not avoid. 

Should Kennedy make a poor or 
inconclusive showing in the prima- 
ries, his chance of winning the nomi- 
nation will presumably be greatly 
lessened. But if he comes to Los 
Angeles with a whole series of pri- 
mary victories to his credit and is 
nevertheless rejected, it will be hard 
to convince many Catholic voters that 
he is not being penalized on account 
of his religion. And the Catholic vote 
in America is predominantly Demo- 
cratic. As regards the question of 
whether Kennedy, if nominated, 
could be elected, my guess would be 
that the number of those who would 
vote against him because he is 4 
Catholic would roughly offset the 
number who would vote for him as 
a co-religionist, leaving the outcome 
to be settled by other considerations. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





The Life and Art of James Joyce 


Reviewed by Ned Polsky 


Head of the College Department, 
St Martin’s Press 


James Joyce. 
By Richard Ellmann, 
Oxford. 842 pp. $12.50. 


RicHarpD ELLMANN’s James Joyce 
is gigantic, erudite and heavily docu- 
mented. Apparently it is also intimi- 
dating, for the five reviews I have 
seen fail to review the book; each 
reviewer simply gives Ellmann a 
laudatory paragraph or so (“defini- 
tive” is invariably one of the adjec- 
tives) and proceeds to write an essay 
on James Joyce. 

The virtues of this biography are 
indeed so many as almost to over- 
whelm criticism. Ellmann provides a 
stupendous amount of information 
about Joyce’s life, gathered not only 
from hundreds of earlier writings 
on Joyce but from original research 
(chiefly interviews with Joyce’s sur- 
viving family and friends, and the 
perusal of their unpublished letters) . 
Keeping a grip on the art as well as 
the artist, he relates Joyce’s life to 
his work throughout, makes many 
literary judgments in passing, and at 
several points sensibly interrupts the 
flow of biographical narrative to give 
us extended analyses of Joyce’s 
major works. He corrects errors of 
previous biographers. His critical ap- 
paratus is full but unobtrusive. He 
gives us much material on matters 
that, although generally known 
eatlier to Joyce scholars, could not 
be written about in detail until cer- 
lain principals had died—the main 
items here being Joyce’s exploitation 
of others and the psychosis of his 
only daughter. At some points EIl- 
mann discloses major information 
new to Joyce scholars as well, e.g., 
he adds another woman to the list of 
those who served as partial models 
for Molly Bloom. And though many 
ofthe new-found details of Joyce’s 
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life are of small interest even to the 
ardent Joycean, it hurts little to have 
them recorded, because Ellmann 
shows extraordinary skill in organ- 
izing his material. 

Perhaps Ellmann’s happiest virtue, 
in this age when Joyce has entered 
the Ph.D. factories and Joyce studies 
are, typically, stylistic horrors, is 
that he has made his very learned 
book a readable one. If his style 
does not match the best there is in 
Joyce criticism, it is yet superior to 
the cliché-clotted prose of most of 
his colleagues. There remain, never- 
theless, a number of serious weak- 
nesses in this biography, and since 
no one seems to have hinted at their 
existence, I will dwell on them in 
what follows. 

A lot of valuable information 
about Joyce, available in earlier 
books and biographical essays, is not 
in Ellmann’s book. Certainly it 
would be unfair to demand that EIl- 
mann repeat everything uncovered by 
previous biographers; it is under- 
standable that in order to get the 
full story of, say, Joyce’s protracted 
negotiations about the publication of 
Dubliners, one has to turn back to 
earlier material. What bothers me is 
that in his winnowing Ellmann does 
not always distinguish the significant 
from the insignificant details of a 
given episode, often preserving the 
latter and omitting the former. For 
instance, he tells us that Joyce took 
good care of the family coat of arms, 
a detail of no great import, whereas 
Stanislaus Joyce tells us that this 
coat of arms contained the phoenix, 
a matter of significance since the 
phoenix happens to be the central 


symbol of Finnegans Wake (which 
point Ellmann also misses in his dis- 
cussion of that novel). 

Other important information is 
crowded out not, presumably, by mis- 
placed emphasis in compression, but 
by Ellmann’s compulsion to record 
every new fact he has discovered, no 
matter how trivial it may be. An 
enormous amount of the new ma- 
terial in this volume is of the Joyce’s- 
laundry-list variety, and Ellmann 
should have dumped some of it in 
order to record, for example, the 
fact that Joyce’s favorite story in 
Dubliners was “Ivy Day in the Com- 
mittee Room.” Sometimes Ellmann’s 
condensations of old material are not 
only too skimpy but in error, as 
when he tells us that Harry Levin’s 
review of Finnegans Wake was the 
one Joyce liked best. Actually, Joyce 
thought William Troy’s was _ best, 
and after that the review by Levin. 

This biography is full of explana- 
tions of Joyce’s works, as it should 
be, and on the whole Ellmann per- 
forms this task well. He gives us 
little that is both new and important, 
but he does synthesize many of the 
best writings on the subject. Again, 
however, there are major omissions 
for which one would have gladly 
sacrificed some trivia, Most errors 
of omission stem from the fact that 
Ellmann rides the biographical hob- 
by-horse too hard in his literary 
criticism; it enables him to focus on 
what Joyce is saying but causes him 
often to neglect the way in which it 
is said. For example, Ellmann spells 
out clearly enough the theme of 
Finnegans Wake—that there is 
literally nothing new under the sun— 
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and that the characters are univer- 
salized or “archetypal.” But he 
neglects to note that Joyce, in order 
to make each character and event re- 
call all similar characters and events 
in history in a book of only 628 
pages, had to push to its extreme the 
use of the multi-layered pun. For all 
Ellmann tells us, this stylistic device 
might be the product of an irrational 
Joycean quirk rather than an artistic 
necessity. 

If Ellmann’s literary interpreta- 
tions suffer from omission, the errors 
of commission are few and only one 
is serious enough to require discus- 
sion here. In his analysis of “The 
Dead” Ellmann argues that “it does 
not seem that the snow can be death, 
as so many have said, for it falls on 
living and dead alike, and for death 
to fall on the dead is a simple re- 
dundancy of which Joyce would not 
have been guilty.” Surely this is to 
misunderstand the nature of artistic 
symbolism, for it would subject such 
symbolism to logical “rules” ap- 
plicable only to the world of natural 
events. Besides, there is good 
literary precedent for the use of 
snowfall in precisely this way, in 
Longfellow’s novel, Kavanagh. (In- 
deed, the parallels are so close that 
I suspect this to be one of Joyce’s 
unnoticed sources.) In any case, for 
the reader approaching the story 
without preconceptions, the effect of 
the snowfall passage as a whole 
makes the “redundancy” irrelevant. 

In his overall portrayal of Joyce’s 
life, and not only in his presentation 
of its details, Ellmann is generally 
sounder than any biographer before 















“Let us Face it, the United States 
Congress is not Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
It is tempting to gaze up at the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel and sigh for publicly 
sponsored art. Bul it is necessary, 
whatever the political circumstance, to 
gaze al some of the offsetting monstrosi- 
ties the state has built. A long walk 
around the castle of Mafra in Portugal. 
Or—to return to the modern context—a 
long day with the British Broadcasting 
Company. Any 
day will do; they 


are all long.” 
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him, but even he goes wrong on 
occasion. 

Joyce, however likeable he may 
have been in many ways, ruthlessly 
exploited almost everyone he knew 
(admittedly for the sake of his art), 
and most of all his brother Stanislaus. 
Ellmann gathers more evidence on 
this than anyone else has done; yet 
when he sums up the relationship 
he is afraid to follow his own 
evidence. Instead we get a balancing 
act: “If James was casual and ca- 
pricious, Stanislaus was punctilious 
and overbearing. . . . Stanislaus re- 
membered with many instances that 
he had been abused in Zurich. Yet 
he had also been lifted away from 
ignominy in Dublin”—and so on. 
This is one of the few cases where 
Ellmann gets faint-heartedly “aca- 
demic” in the worst sense. 

Until about 15 years ago Joyce’s 
atheism used to be taken for granted, 
and Catholic magazines regularly 
damned him for it. But ever since it 
became obvious that Joyce’s place in 
world literature was secure, and the 
more advanced Catholic critics real- 
ized that somehow he must be saved 
for the Church, we have had a new 
“problem” in Joyce biography, with 
these critics arguing that Joyce re- 
jected not religious belief itself but 
merely the Church in its secular-in- 
stitutional aspects. (One argument, 
for example, holds that Stephen 
Daedalus’ non serviam doesn’t mean 
non credo—the Jesuitical ingenuity 
of which would have amused Joyce.) 
It is a pity that Ellmann, in whose 
pages one finds scattered almost as 
much relevant evidence as that pre- 
sented by Stanislaus Joyce, nowhere 
has a forthright discussion of this 
point; he might at least have dis- 
missed the problem as a bogus one. 

Ellmann rightly notes that many 
of the religious notions which Joyce 
intellectually rejected retained an 
emotional significance for him, but 
he fails completely to see one that 
is crucial for an understanding of 
Joyce’s life and art: Joyce’s life-long, 
guilt-ridden, self-conception as Satan. 
Maintaining that this was an early 





identification which Joyce outgrey, 
Ellmann simply ignores a mountain 
of evidence to the contrary in both 
Ulysses and Finnegans Wake as yell 
as in some of Joyce’s late letters, 
Foster Damon’s 1929 essay, “The 
Odyssey in Dublin,” demonstrated 
the enormous extent to which Stephen 
represents Satan and Bloom repre. 
sents Christ, and Damon drove the 
point home in his 1947 postscript, 
But all of this escapes Ellmann, as 
do publications on Joyce’s Satanism 
by A. M. Klein and others, and con. 
sequently his discussions of Ulysses 
and Finnegans Wake are badly askev, 

A related point missed by Ellman, 
and one of the more _ interesting 
psychological aspects of Joyce’s later 
life, is that Joyce was ambivalent 
about revealing this self-conception as 
Satan. Most of the autobiographical 
passages in Finnegans Wake, for 
example, are comparatively easy 
reading, but some are among the 
most obscure passages in the book— 
and in these we get the Joyce-Satan 
identification (e.g., Finnegans Wake, 
p. 233, where it is given us via a 
complicated play on _ words for 
“match,” Lucifer, in several 
languages). And a truly extraordi- 
nary facet of Stuart Gilbert’s book on 
Ulysses, in the preparation of which 
Joyce actively collaborated, is its 
minimization of all the countless 
Stephen-Satan and Bloom-Christ par- 
allels. Although Ellmann is aware of 
the distortions Joyce inserted in Gor- 
man’s “authorized” biography (in- 
deed, he has been the first to point 
out some of them), he is utterly taken 
in by Gilbert’s “authorized” in 
terpretation of Ulysses. 

In general Ellmann is deficient in 
psychological interpretation. He re 
cords hundreds of germane facts and 
in several places offers psychological 
comment, but nowhere does he tty 
to fit the fragments together. Granted 
that amateur psychologizing ove 
literary corpses has produced some 
of the worst examples of modem 
criticism, when well done it is i 
valuable, and I wish that Ellman 
had made more of an effort with 
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Joyce. The raw data for a coherent 
psychodynamic interpretation of 
Joyce’s life and work are more 
obvious and available than is the 
case with most writers. In the 
writings there are such things as the 
transfer of all affect, as Joyce’s work 
progresses, from content to form; a 
shift from visual to almost exclu- 
sively auditory imagery (to be ex- 
plained neither as a result of Joyce’s 
decreasing sight nor, pace Ellmann, 
on exclusively esthetic grounds) ; 
the mixture of writing and drawing 
in Finnegans Wake; etc. In regard 
to Joyce’s life, Ellmann and others 
provide an amazing amount of rele- 
vant detail both on overt symptoma- 
tology and on Joyce’s early relation- 
ships with parents and _ siblings. 
And Joyce did, after all, die of 
a perforated ulcer—the psychological 
meaning of which Ellmann neglects 
entirely, 

A massive, detailed book such as 
this one, which will be used as much 
for occasional reference on specific 
points as for straight reading, re- 
quires a good index. Ellmann’s index 
is hopelessly inadequate. There are 
many errors of commission and omis- 
sion; e.g., the novelist Jens Peter 
Jacobsen is indexed as “Jabob Jacob- 
sn” and only one of his two ap- 
pearances is noted. More important, 
Ellmann’s index is restricted almost 
entirely to main entries of the proper- 
name type. If one wants to check, say, 
the publication date of Dubliners, all 
me finds is the entry “Dubliners” 
followed by 48 references (many to 
more than one page), with no sub- 
entries to lighten the burden. In this 
book’s second edition the index 
should be radically revised and ex- 
panded (and the book’s 30-odd 
\ypographical errors should be cor- 
rected ) , 

As I have tried to indicate, this 
biography is in many respects not 
“definitive.” But I have criticized it 
detail precisely because it is worth 
titicizin g in detail. Ellmann’s book 
Sthe best single volume we have on 
hames Joyce, and it is likely to re- 
main so for decades. 
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Labor and the CP 


Communism in American Unions. 
By David J. Saposs. 
McGraw Hill, 291 pp. $7.50. 


THE AMERICAN labor movement 
owes David J. Saposs a debt of 
gratitude. His work as guide, coun- 
selor and pioneer researcher in the 
field of labor relations has educated 
several generations of labor experts 
and labor leaders, of high and low 
degree. His first-hand knowledge of 
labor history and labor personalities 
is enriched by his incredible recall 
of the intimate details which il- 
luminate the modern labor story. 
As a close observer of some of labor’s 
most critical and often agonizing de- 
velopments, Saposs has made history 
as well as written it. In his new 
study, Communism in American 
Unions, Saposs takes us through one 
of the most tortuous periods in 
American labor history—the 20-year 
span from 1930 to 1950, when Com- 
munists managed to achieve positions 
of power and influence in the labor 
movement. 

The book is divided into two 
parts, “Communist Penetration of 
the American Federation of Labor” 
and “Communist Infiltration of the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions.” He seeks to correct the “wide- 
spread erroneous impression” that 
the CIO was the chief theater of the 
Communists’ labor operations. “Ac- 
tually,” he says, “they turned on the 
AFL with avidity equal to that di- 
rected against the CIO. In the AFL, 
they were able to penetrate only its 
affiliates; here their greatest headway 
was achieved on the lower levels. In 
the CIO, they were more successful, 
penetrating even to its central na- 
tional headquarters.” 

As a dramatic example of Com- 
munist infiltration in the AFL, 
Saposs gives major attention to the 
strange history of how the Commu- 
nists tried to capture the Hollywood 
unions. This, he emphasizes, was an 
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attempt to penetrate not only Ameri- 
can unions but also, if you will ex- 
cuse the expression, the “total cul- 
tural life of American communities.” 

He tells how the Communists man- 
aged to exploit the issue of union 
corruption to gain rank-and-file and 
public support, and then play footsie 
with corrupt elements where neces- 
sary to retain or acquire influence or 
protective coloring. Saposs shows 
how jurisdictional wrangling between 
one union and another fertilized 
Communist growth, 

When Hollywood’s major union, 
the [International Association of 
Theatrical and Stage Employees 
(IATSE), was headed by racketeer- 
ing elements, the Communists found 
a ready-made issue to enlist support 
for their trade union “crusade.” 
After IATSE officials like George 
Browne and Willie Bioff were im- 
prisoned, and were succeeded by 
such responsible leaders as Richard 
Walsh and Roy Brewer. Herbert 
Sorrell, the chief Communist labor 
operator, coordinated other craft 
unions in Hollywood against the 
IATSE. Through a conference of 
studio unions, which included local 
unions of painters, machinists, elec- 
tricians, building service employes, 
plumbers and carpenters, Sorell man- 
aged to rally some of the AFL’s most 
conservative international leaders to 
fight the IATSE on jurisdictional 
grounds. More than once the Com- 
munists smiled a secret smile as 
doughty Republicans such as the late 
William L. Hutcheson of the Car- 
penters Union fought for the juris- 
dictional rights of the carpenters. 
Hutcheson stormed around the AFL 
Executive Council in behalf of the 
Hollywood locals of the non-I[ATSE 
building trades unions in a kind of 
amoral innocence, coupled with an 
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AN UNAUTHORIZED 
BIOGRAPHY 


by William Costello 


Here are the unvarnished facts 
about a leading contender for 
the Presidency—facts as they 
have never been presented be- 
fore, by an independent politi- 
cal reporter. 

Why has Nixon’s reputation 
grown while his party’s for- 
tunes have waned? What does 
his voting record indicate? 
What has his role been both in 
and out of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration? What is signifi- 
cant about his foreign travels? 
What makes him tick? In this 
carefully documented record, 
the conflicts and contradictions 
that have raged around him 
take on new clarity and mean- 
ing, and give admirers and 
enemies a sharper picture of 
his entire career. 

Other profiles of Richard 
Nixon have described him; this 
is the first attempt to analyze 
and understand his controver- 
sial public personality. 

Indexed, $3.95 
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aggressive refusal to believe that he 
was being used by the Communists. 

When Saposs moves into the com- 
prehensive operation of the Commu- 
nists inside the CIO, we come to a 
more familiar record. Here he covers 
the story from the time when the 
CIO was a bright and gleeful gleam 
in John L. Lewis’ eyes. As he points 
out, the CIO, unlike the AFL, was a 
many-sided social crusade and a 
challenge to the status quo. Though 
the Communists managed to infiltrate 
effectively on a small scale in the 
AFL, they found a political windfall 
in the CIO, whose leadership was 
more concerned with organizing the 
mass production industries than with 
“ideological niceties.” 

In the beginning the Communists 
were somewhat skeptical of their 
ability to infiltrate the CIO, where 
men like David Dubinsky of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union and Sidney Hillman of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
had given Communist infiltrators 
quite a shellacking during the 1920s. 
Soon, however, the Communists real- 
ized that the CIO gave them “un- 
precedented” opportunities, and their 
apparatus went to work quickly. 

The annals of Communist control 
in the CIO and th. ’ rculean efforts 
to clean them out constitute a fasci- 
nating chapter in our social history. 
The furious battles, the tough in- 
fighting, the violent tactics which the 
Communists and 
finally engaged in came to a climax 
in the struggle for the leadership of 
the United Auto Workers. It is im- 
portant to note that it was not until 
Walter Reuther managed to wrest 
UAW leadership from a Communist- 
led coalition that CIO President 
Philip Murray found that the power 
relationships inside the CIO had been 
rearranged sufficiently to expel the 
local Communist-dominated unions. 

Saposs makes several important 
observations on the reasons for the 
slow-motion attitude of many non- 
Communists in dealing with Com- 
munist infiltration. It required a con- 
siderable display of moral and physi- 


non-Communists 





cal courage on the part of non-Com. 
munists inside the CIO to buck the 
national leadership. Saposs remarks: 
“Most CIO leaders failed to take ac. 
tion against Communist penetration 
until the situation reached scandalous 
proportions, or until their status, and 
the future of their organization, or 


movement, was threatened. Some, ] 


more sensitive than others, acted 
promptly.” 

And what about employers and the 
Communists? Saposs notes that the 
“behavior of management in its re. 
lations with Communist-dominated 
unions was no different from that of 
most labor leaders, and the majority 
of the rank and file. Employers, like 
labor leaders, and others in authority, 
were influenced primarily, in their at- 
titude toward the Communists, by 
immediate, practical considerations 
of plant harmony, 
labor relations, and effect on business 
prospects, rather than by principle 
or the ethics of having dealings with 
Communists.” 

What motivates Saposs in_ this 
volume is not only the need to set 
down a mature, and in many places 
exciting, examination of the Com- 
munist labor operations. He winds 
up with a quiet warning. He simply 
does not believe that the domestic 
Communists will remain in_ their 
present state of subsidence. In the 
current, ostensibly milder interna 
tional climate, the Communists work 
out of sight, but busily. Despite their 
diminished numbers, they continue 
on a course of “colonization” of im 
dustry and the labor movement. 
Nevertheless, Saposs says, Commu- 
nist adherents operating covertly in 
union and other organizations are 
“impelled ultimately” to reveal them- 
selves as champions of Communist 
and Soviet policy. But while this com- 
pulsion to self-exposure may finally 
lead to their undoing, the prevention 
of large-scale Communist action is 
more successful than any cure. Pre: 
vention, Saposs says, requires am 
alert and informed policy in labor 
and government, and the competence 
and energy to carry it out. 
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Birth of a New Diplomatic Age 


Political Origins of the New Diplomacy, 1917-1918. 


By Arno J. Mayer. 
Yale University. 435 pp. $6.00. 


A “NEW DIPLOMACY” frequently 
makes an appearance among us to 
mask an “old diplomacy,” while 
arousing false hopes. The “Spirit of 
Locarno”—almost forgotten now— 
was of this genre, and so is the 
present-day tourism of the chiefs of 
state. New or old, diplomacy is still 
of only two kinds—in Harold 
Nicolson’s felicitous phrase—the war- 
rior type and the shopkeeper type. 
Truth to tell, shopkeepers have rarely 
had to confront each other; op- 
posing warriors do not long confine 
themselves to diplomacy; and the 
beseiged shopkeeper has almost in- 
variably yielded to the warrior. 

The “new diplomacy” of which 
Arno Mayer speaks was the most in- 
spiriting in our century so far. It 
was that which concerned itself with 
terminating World War I by bringing 
about the acceptance of non-annexa- 
tionist war aims. This “new diplo- 
macy” was intimately related to 
powerful domestic political issues. 
Mayer argues that “the parties of 
order (predominantly the Right)” 
strugeled in both the Allied and the 
Central camps to maintain the status 
quo by defending the “old diplo- 
macy,” while the “parties of move- 
ment (predominantly the Left)” 
ranged themselves on the side of the 
“new diplomacy.” Thus Lenin’s April 
Theses and Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
are to be regarded as assimilated to 
one another. 

Mayer’s seemingly effortless fa- 
miliarity with the multi-lingual 
sources of his subject, and his ob- 
Vious flair for writing make him im- 
mensely persuasive. Besides, the book 
constitutes on the largest scale a 
Pioneer study of the interconnection 
of domestic and international politics 
—demonstrated not for one country 
but for the whole Western world. 
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As Mayer sees the war and under- 
stands its diplomacy, the principal 
belligerents passed through three 
stages in the titanic struggle between 
left and right. The first filled the 
years immediately preceding the out- 
break of the war; the second—in 
which the forces of order were in 
control—covered the period from 
August 1914 to the March revolu- 
tion in 1917; the third occupied the 
months from March 1917 to the 
Armistice and afterwards. It is this 
period, in which the “forces of move- 
ment” were ascendant, that is 
primarily the burden of the book. 

The immediate effect of the Rus- 
sian Revolution on West European 
politics was massive, producing in 
Germany a momentous debate on the 
question of internal reforms and war 
aims. The consequences in the United 
States were also large. Mayer writes: 
“Whereas the President was com- 
mitted irrevocably to a crusade which 
would achieve peace through victory, 
the Petrograd Soviet became the fore- 
most exponent of Wilson’s earlier 
peace without victory.” It is Mayer’s 
opinion, also, that many progressives 
now could wholeheartedly support 
the American crusade: Our “ally” 
Russia was free at last. 

Wilson himself remained unen- 
thusiastic over the new sponsorship 
of his former program. Nevertheless, 
the President said that merely be- 
cause “wrong use has been made of 
a just idea is no reason why a right 
use should not be made of it. It 
ought to be brought under the pat- 
ronage of its real friends.” The 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk soon caused 
unforeseen complications which had 
the effect of blurring the distinction 
between the “real friends” and 
others. Autocracy  itself—German 
autocracy—was on the side of the 


“old diplomacy.” The result was to 
infuse an ennobling ideology into the 
addresses of both Lloyd George and 
Woodrow Wilson. More than that, as 
one commentator explained it, it 
was the “honor of the Russian Revol- 
ution to have led the Western Powers 
into cleansing their peace proposi- 
tions of all imperialism.” Out of 
these circumstances came Wilson’s 
espousal of the League of Nations— 
a response both to Lenin’s proposi- 
tions and to Clemenceau’s yearning 
to recreate the old order of things. 

The form in which the book is 
written is attractive and the order 
logical. The thesis is ingenious— 
meaningful and congenial for this 
generation’s full comprehension of 
World War I. The book provides for 
the first time in detail a means of 
grasping the dynamics that operated 
to make war and revolution com- 
panions in the years 1914 to 1918. 
The separate parts of the thesis are 
for the most part not new; yet the 
synthesis is remarkable. All students 
must henceforth turn to Mayer for 
the background of Versailles, and 
perhaps also for understanding the 
failure of the League of Nations. 

It is not captious to point out, 
though, that schematized history, 
which can be dazzling in conception 
and brilliance, as this is, can also be 
blinding. In it the individual per- 
formers assume a secondary part and, 
worse, become simply the instrument 
of ineluctable “forces.” This is an 
old problem for historians and not 
likely to be solved here. But Wilson’s 
personal history, the nature of the 
political coalition that elected him 
to the White House and the particular 
characteristics of the one that re- 
elected him in 1916 tell us at least 
as much about the ingredients that 
went into the peace-making as do the 
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American “forces of movement” who 
are impossible to identify clearly. 
Moreover, there is the stubborn fact 
that American isolationist sentiment, 
which manifested itself in 1919 as 
opposition to the League of Nations, 
had earlier manifested itself in op- 
position to the war itself because 
of a fear of the implications for 
American progressivism! 

It does not do, either, to classify 
Theodore Roosevelt as a man of the 
Right—or to use for the United 


States the traditional categories of 
French Revolutionary politics. Be- 
sides, a telling argument can be made 
that T. R.—whatever his classifica- 
tion—had a better awareness of the 
structure of international power than 
Wilson and other “New Diplomats.” 
It is a disappointment, albeit a small 
one, that this illuminating discussion 
of diplomacy which is so brightly 
new-fashioned should be informed by 
a conception of American politics 
that is so grimly old-fashioned. 





Getting Into College 


John Unterecker 


Assistant Professor of English, Columbia University 


IT Is NO NEWs that “prestige” col- 
leges are now in the happy position 
of being able to pick and choose their 
students. More boys and girls apply 
for admission than can possibly be 
accepted. And in the future, it is 
painfully clear, the numbers pound- 
ing on the doors of all colleges— 
prestige or otherwise—will steadily 
mount. Those who get in will have 
made plans years in advance. Those 
who have not planned carefully may 
very well be left out in the cold. 

This report on two of the paper- 
backs dealing with this problem is 
therefore aimed at the parents of 
teenagers, especially at the parents 
of high-school freshman or sopho- 
mores. For these school years, as 
Frank H. Bowles indicates in his 
very useful How to Get into College 
(Everyman, $1.10), are the crucial 
ones. These are the years in which 
college catalogues should be care- 
fully studied—not only so that the 
student can prepare plans for his 
life work but also so that he will be 
able to make his last two years of 
high school most useful in getting 
him into one of the bulging colleges. 
The courses he elects in these years 
and the way in which he studies will 
almost certainly have to be geared 
to the increasingly demanding col- 
lege entrance requirements, 


If he and his parents are wise, it 
is worth adding, they should give 
some consideration as well to such 
very distant requirements as those 
which govern graduate schools. Lan- 
guages—particularly French, German 
or Latin—and at least two or three 
years of high school math should be 
given very high priority indeed for 
the student who plans to get an ad- 
vance degree. 

The student’s immediate problem, 
of course, is what to do while he is 
still in high school. Bowles’ book 
treats this problem in a systematically 
arranged set of questions and answers 
which should help the student to 
make some necessary realistic ap- 
praisals—first of himself, second of 
his school, and last of the colleges 
he is tentatively interested in. Just 
how he goes about making these ap- 
praisals (calculating his place in the 
high school class, determining the 
quality of the high school itself, 
figuring costs of college, estimating 
his chances of satisfying entrance re- 
quirements, etc.) is very sensibly ex- 
plained. 

As many high school students 
rudely discover when they go on to 
college, high school standards are 
remarkably uneven; of three “A” 
students from three different high 
schools, one may have been carefully 


stocked with information, taught hoy 
to study and know what a /ibrary ix 
for; a second, in spite of high grade, 
may have been taught only how tp 
be socially graceful; and a third may 
not even have achieved this demo. 
cratic objective. And though college 
and public pressures on the high 
schools are gradually forcing stand 
ards to rise, still far too many of ou 
schools are primarily intended a 
9 aM-to-3 PM cages for those children 
who would otherwise be underfoot 
at home or in trouble on the streets, 
It is especially important, therefore, 
that the student from a_ mediocre 
school learn to make the most of 
what he has. The good school offers 
a great deal of guidance. The poor 
one, as a rule, offers next to none, 
With Bowles’ book, even the poor 
student from a poor school can leam 
where he stands and some of the 
things he can do about it. 

A useful supplement to How to Ge 
into College, though by its very na 
ture a far more complex book to use, 
is Gene R. Hawes’ The New Amen: 
can Guide to Colleges (Signet, 75 
cents). This listing of something in 
the neighborhood of 2,000 colloges 
provides capsule information, among 
other things, about the accreditation 
of each of its entries, the percentage 
of students living on campus, the 
faculty-student ratio, the kinds of 
degrees and the number of majors 
offered, approximate tuition and dor- 
mitory costs, percentages of students 
given financial aid and the average 
cash value of that aid, the freshman 
drop-out percentage (a good figure 
for the scholastically borderline ap- 
plicant to ponder), application deat- 
lines and fees, size of the entering 
class, ratio of men to women and 
total undergraduate enrollment, 

Though nothing short of an & 
cellent record in high school and o 
the college boards can guarantee any: 


one admission to a top college, thes 
books can do a great deal to help 
the anxious student and his parenls 
plan applications in such a way & 
to make the student’s acceptance mort 


likely. 
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On STAGE 


SHIPLEY 


The Andersonville Trial. By Saul Levitt. 
Directed by José Ferrer. Presented by 
William Darrid, Eleanore Saidenberg and 
Daniel Hollywood. At Henry Miller’s Thea- 
ter. 

Silent Night, Lonely Night. By Robert 
Anderson. Directed by Peter Glenville. 
Presented by the Playwrights’ Company. 
At the Morosco Theater. 


F HIGH-MINDEDNESS were drama- 

turgy, Broadway would have 
fewer flops. Two recent plays are 
noble in their intention, but weak in 
execution. 

The 100th anniversary of the War 
Between the States starts this year, 
but the surge of volumes on the sub- 
ject has already reached flood tide. 
And now come to the stage is the 
tial of Henry Wirz, commander of 
the hell-hole at Andersonville, Geor- 
gia, where 14,000 of the 40,000 
Yankee prisoners died. But the 
presentation of horrible facts does 
uot ensure the arousal of horror. 

The procedure is wooden. With 
tbyious technique, Director José 
Ferrer alternates moments of re- 
‘raint with minutes of vehemence, 
wen hysteria, as the opposed at- 
lomeys bicker and the defendant 
raves. The witnesses are well han- 
led, but the three main figures are 
perfervid, ranting without rhetoric, 
faging without inner fire. 

Although the courtroom is realis- 
tically shown, the events seem remote 
and unreal and the audience is not 
drawn emotionally into the move- 
ment. Indeed, the author’s sympathy 
ems to shift; he builds up a case 
for the defendant, then without ap- 
parent reason smashes it down. At 
the end, we do not know whether 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


High-Mindedness, 
But Not Theater 


Wirz is a sadistic criminal or a vic- 
tim of the passions of the hour. 

The unreality of the story is driven 
home by many details. The judges 
permit bickering no court would al- 
low, after each outburst stating it 
must not occur again. True, without 
the lawyers’ quarreling there'd be 
little drama; but with it, there is 
little validity to the court. Then, near 
the trial’s start, the defense objects 
to a line of questioning, the Court 
asks the prosecutor whether he’s sug- 
gesting Wirz should have disobeyed 
orders and the prosecutor withdraws 
his question. But that question had 
sought to determine the prison com- 
mander’s attitude: Did he show any 
reaction to the inhuman orders he 
obeyed? Did he carry them out re- 
luctantly, or eagerly and with cruel 
joy? It was a perfectly legitimate in- 
quiry, shirked. 

Later, when a’ surprise witness 
claims that a Private Stewart was 
shot by the Commander, Wirz under 
oath cries out: “There was no 
Stewart!” And several times he in- 
sists that no such person existed, 
as though he could remember every 
one of the 40,000 names! And Her- 
bert Berghof, playing Wirz, often 
forgets himself and swings his arms, 
although they are supposed to be 
crippled almost beyond movement. 

Many such matters combine to 
destroy any emotional impact of the 
story. The prosecutor, insisting that 
beyond the military-legal aspects a 
moral issue is involved, gives the 
play a present pertinence by trying 
to make Wirz the first man tried—as 
many were after World War II— 
for carrying out the inhuman orders 


of his superiors. But this crutch of 
contemporaneity cannot save a crip- 
pled play. 

The nobility of The Andersonville 
Trial is in the prosecutor’s con- 
science, though that is tarnished 
when he calls a witness he himself 
does not believe. The nobility of 
Robert Anderson’s play lies in the 
chief characters’ self-deception, as 
they try to picture adultery as pure. 
The result is less erotic than tommy- 
rotic. 

In the “silent and lonely night” 
in New England, we listen in on a 
Christmas Eve of obvious and con- 
trived conversation. By devious de- 
vices the playwright gets a married 
man and a married woman into a 
country inn bedroom; for three of 
the play’s four scenes they protest 
they’re not going to do what the 
audience knows perfectly well they 
will do; and at the end of the third 
scene they do it. (Gilbert Highet has 
remarked that the most interesting 
moment of Robert Anderson’s plays 
is just after the curtain falls.) But 
Anderson has not recovered from 
the final mood of his Tea and Sym- 
pathy; for now he spends Scene Four 
having the woman protest: “It’s 
pure! And it’s beautiful! I cannot 
think of it as adultery!” before the 
man goes off to visit his wife in the 
asylum and the woman and her son 
go off to join her husband in London. 

There is perhaps more action in 
my summary than there is on the 
stage. Nor is the protracted stage 
talk witty or profound. A typical 
piece of banality is the man’s re- 
flection that “the Eleventh Com- 
mandment is a tough one to live by: 
Don’t get caught!”—which, inciden- 
tally, punctures the pretense of noble 
fornication. 

Henry Fonda delivers most of his 
lines as though he were tired of 
telling a tale too oft repeated—as 
indeed the man says he is—and 
Barbara Bel Geddes strums a single 
note all evening long. Silent Night, 
Lonely Night is certainly far from 
silent, but it is likely to be lonely 
rather soon. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


TROTSKY AS POLITICIAN 


Some others besides George Kimmelman 
(“Dear Editor,” NL, December 28) may have 
been troubled by the phrase about Trotsky in 
my review of The Mind of an Assassin (NL, 
December 14): “Every mistake of his, even 
the awfully foolish one after Lenin died... .” 
The trouble arose, in the first place, from a 
misprint. My manuscript said “foolish ones,” 
not “foolish one.” From the standpoint of 
political maneuvering, practically every move 
Trotsky made after Lenin died was unbelievably 
inept. His letting the Stalinist conspirators put 
him off from attending the funeral by lying 
to him about the date may serve as an example. 
Read the incredible story in My Life, pages 
508-9. 

Trotsky received the news while sitting in his 
private car in the railroad station at Tiflis. 





Instead of ordering a locomotive and speeding 
back to Moscow, he “got the Kremlin on the 
direct wire.” “In answer, to my inquiry,” he 
writes, “I was told: ‘The funeral will be on 
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Saturday, you can’t get back in time, and gp 
we advise you to continue your treatment’ 
Accordingly I had no choice. As a matter of 


fact the funeral did not take place until Sunday, 
and I could easily have reached Moscow by 
then. Incredible as it may appear, [ was eyen 
deceived about the date of the funeral, The 
conspirators surmised correctly that I would 
never think of verifying it. . . .” Was it wise 
for the Commander-in-Chief of the Red Army 
to call up the Kremlin and give them a chance 
to lie to him about the funeral? Is “foolish” 
too strong a word for it? He was the most 
popular and powerful man in the country, 

Or consider Trotsky’s disastrous attempt to be 
diplomatic at the Party congress of May 1924, 
where he made the weak and preposterous state- 
ment that “the party cannot make a mistake,” 
and with unreal humbleness promised that he 
“would not be the last man on the barricades” 
if a crisis arose. What a speech from the man 
who had led them to victory in October, de- 
fended the victory on seven fronts against a 
hostile world, and could right then have sur- 
rounded the hall with his loyal troops and 
jailed the ringleaders of the conspiracy inside 
of 30 minutes! 

Trotsky was a great revolutionary warrior, 
orator, thinker and writer, one of the greatest, 
but as a politician (even in the good sense) 
he was incompetent. There is no use obscuring 
that fact. I have just finished a memoir called 
Journey Through An Epoch, in which I told 
about Lenin’s death and its sequels as [ lived 
through them in Moscow. I suppose that is 
why I mentioned so casually Trotsky’s “foolish,” 
although “consecrated.” behavior at that time. 
New York City Max Eastman 


SOVIET CAPITALISM 


Many people have wondered why Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev got along with the 
representatives of American capitalism much 
better than with the leaders of American labor 
(“U.S. Labor vs. Khrushchev,” NL, October 5). 
If we keep in mind the changes which have 
occurred in both the Soviet Union and _ the 
United States, the explanation is clear. 

The Soviet Union is not a land of Socialism 
but of state capitalism. Its economic evolution 
confirmed the warning sounded hy George 
Plekhanov, the founder of Russian Marxism, in 
1917. Plekhanov steadfastly opposed the idea 
of the old Narodniki (Populists) that owing 
to the old Russian tradition of Mir (common 
ownership of land), the social revolution i 
Russia can skip the capitalist stage of eco 
nomic evolution. 

He reminded the Bolsheviks that a leap from 
feudalism into Socialism would produce bad 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


consequences; that Russia in 1917 suffered not 
only from the evils of capitalism, undeveloped 
as it then was, but also from absence of capi- 
talism, of intense industrialism. The capitalist 
stage of evolution, said Plekhanov, can be 
shortened under political democracy—it can 
be tamed and its evils corrected by social re- 
form, but it cannot be skipped. Even if an 
attempt to jump from feudalism to Socialism 
were politically successful, said he, the result 
would not be Secialism but some sort of state 
collectivism. 

Plekhanov was right. Russia did not skip the 
capitalist stage of evolution. What it is passing 
through now is state capitalism. After 40 years 
of Communist rule, the USSR has a sort of 
state collectivism. It was industrialized (in 
some fields wonderfully so), but the result of 
Lenin’s experiment is not Socialism. 

No wonder, then, that the spokesman of 
Soviet state capitalism found much in common 
with the spokesmen for American capitalism. 
Their meeting ground was prepared also by 
the change which has occurred in American 
capitalism. Instead of meeting capitalists of 
the old type who were both owners and man- 
agers of their enterprises, Khrushchev met 
absentee-ownership capitalists who manage in- 
dustries for some 10 million shareholders. In 
Russia the economy evolved to the right, to- 
ward the state capitalism; in America, it moved 
to the left, toward corporation collectivism. 

It's a pity that instead of paying a visit to 
an individually owned and operated farm in 
lowa, Khrushchey did not visit our great cor- 
poration farms in the West, run and managed 
for the Eastern syndicates. 

New York City JosepH MARTINEK 
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“OPERATION PETTICOAT” 

Co-starring JOAN O'BRIEN  DINA MERRILL and ARTHUR O'CONNELL 

Directed by BLAKE EDWARDS * Produced by ROBERT ARTHUR 
A GRANART PRODUCTION © A UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL RELEASE in Eastman COLOR 
ON THE GREAT STAGE 

\ “NEW MOON’’—Happy new holiday extravaganza, fea- 


turing renowned Columbus Boychoir, with famed Rockettes, 
aa Corps de Ballet, specialty acts and Symphony Orchestra. 
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